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BISSELL AND WILSON. 


T was with a feeling of sincere regret that the 

people received the news of the resignation of 
Mr. BissELL as Postmaster-General. He had con- 
ducted the business of his department in a manner 
entitling him in a high degree to the esteem of his 
countrymen. His record challenges comparison 
with that of any of his predecessors. He gave as 
the decisive reason for his resignation that his pri- 
vate affairs urgently demanded his personal at- 
tention. But the rumor that his sensitiveness to 
criticism had something to do with it was proba- 
bly not entirely unfounded. That criticism came 
from two very different quarters. On the one hand, 
the spoils politicians of his own party were in- 
censed at the fidelity with which he enforced the 
civil service law in spirit as well as letter in the 
classified service under his direction, and at the 
slowness and reluctance with which he distributed 
the ‘*‘ patronage ” of his department. On the other 
hand, the civil service reformers would not be 
wholly satisfied, beeause he made concessions to 
the spoils politicians of his party inconsistent with 
the civil service reform principles, which he him- 
self professed, and no doubt sincerely cherished, 
and because by refusing to go a little step farther 
he missed accomplishing results much greater and 
much more durable. 

The criticism directed against him by the civil 
service reformers was to him, perhaps, the most 
painful. He counted himself as one of them, and 
felt himself entitled to their grateful recognition 
for the services he had rendered to their cause. 
This feeling was by no means unjustified, for those 
services were of great importance; nor was that 
recognition wanting. But Mr. BISSELL forgot, as 
men in office frequently do, that the spokesmen of 
civil service reform cannot permit themselves to 
let pass as genuine reform anything that falls short 
of the true standard, and that while truly grateful 
for any advance in the right direction, they have 
no right to declare themselves fully satisfied ~be- 
fore the goal is reached. When, for instance, 
Mr. BISSELL established the rule that postmas- 
ters, if efficient officers, should not be removed 
for partisan reasons before having served four 
years, the civil service reformers, while admitting 
that this rule mitigated the scandals of a clean 
sweep, were in duty bound to aver that it would 
result in a clean sweep after all, to be followed by 
another clean sweep with the next change of party 
in power, and that thus it was only a shamefaced 
continuation of the old demoralizing practice. And 
when it was said in justification of Mr. BISSELL’s 
course that he could go no farther without endanger- 
ing the cohesion of his party, and that the advance 
made had already aroused against him the fiercest 
animosity of the general run of party politicians, 
the answer was that had he adopted the rule of not 
removing any efficient postmaster for partisan rea- 
sons at any time—a rule which he emphatically 
recognized as the correct one in his last annual re- 
port—the animosity of the party politicians would 
hardly have been more fierce and vindictive, and 
the party would not have been more disastrously 
wrecked than it now actually is, but that in this 
confusion and ruin would have been established 
a great principle and a practical reform of im- 
mense importance, which no subsequent admin- 
istration would dare to annul, and whicii would 
redound to the immortal honor of its origina- 
tors. 

We mention these things not with any desire of 
depreciating the really excellent services rendered 
by Mr. BIssELL, which we gladly acknowledge, 
but because his successor may find it useful to de- 
vote to this view of the case some candid study. 
We doubt whether President CLEVELAND could 
have found among the leaders of his party one 
more eminently fitted in point of character and 
ability to fill the vacant place in his cabinet than 
Mr. Witson. He issued from the wreckage of the 
last Congress not only with unsullied honor, but 
with increased reputation. Friend and foe respect 
him alike as a man of valuable accomplishments 
and of high principles and aims. It is of especial 
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consequence that the great patronage department 
of the government will in him have at its head 
an avowed friend of civil service reform, who not 
long ago declared on a public occasion that, after 
the enactment of the new tariff law, that reform 
would be the most important problem before the 
country, and should be taken in hand with reso- 
lute energy. He finds before him not, indeed, the 
large opportunities which greeted this administra- 
tion at the start, but still opportunities enough in- 
viting important work. He hears also around him 
the importunate cry of the ‘* practical politicians ” 
that they need the spoils of office to put new vital- 
ity and vigor into the shattered party, and that 
the recent disasters would not have happened had 
there been more post-offices for the faithful. Thus 
the old question presents itself to him again, how 
much of his civil service reform principle should be 
sacrificed to partisan greed and clamor. 

If Mr. WILSON is the wise man we take him to 
be he will not ignore the well-established experi- 
ence that he cannot gain the favor of the spoils 
politicians without giving them all they ask for; 
that unless he does so they will be his enemies; 
that he cannot give them half of what they de- 
mand without sacrificing his own character and 
that of the administration; and that in the same 
measure as he does this he will lose his opportuni- 
ties for promoting the real good of the country, 
and forfeit the confidence of those whose good 
opinion he would probably most highly value. No 
fair-minded man will find fault with Mr. WILson 
for being a partisan, and for having the welfare 
of his party at heart. But we believe him to be 
a patriotic and a wise partisan, who clearly under- 
stands that the interests of his party can be pro- 
moted only by faithful service to the best interests 
of the country. He cannot possibly indulge in 
the delusion that the Democratic party, discomfited 
and demoralized as it now is, can be restored to 
vigor and usefulness by continuing to dole out of- 
fices as party spoils among the workers. But what 
those in power really can do for their party is to 
use the remainder of their opportunities with re- 
gard to that part of the official machinery which 
is still untouched, for the fullest practical estab- 
lishment of the principle that public office is a 
public trust, and to leave behind them the fame of 
having done this as a Democratic administration. 


THE OLD CONGRESS AND THE NEW. 


THERE was general rejoicing throughout the 
country when the Fifty-third Congress came to an 
end on the 4th of March. Not only did the people 
who write letters to the daily papers express them- 
selves in vigorous and satirical terms concerning 
the shortcomings, the follies, and the affirmative 
vices of Congress, not only did the paragraphers 
and cartoon-makers bourgeon into comment, not 
only did the minor poets sing of the departed in 
joyous melody, but the political writers of both 
parties soberly congratulated the country and gave 
most excellent reasons- fér ‘their sentiments. It 
was, indeed, a Congress of which the great republic 
ought to feel heartily ashamed; but, after all, why 
are we rejoicing so abundantly?) Why is the coun- 
try filled with gladness that’ one Congress is dead 
when another is born? Is there occasion for all 
this outburst of happiness? Rational men rejoice 
over the death of an oppressor, the removal of an 
obstacle from the path of the country’s progress, 
the end of a disgraceful state of things, the conclu- 
sion of the terms of bad men in office, when op- 
pression is also dead, when the pathway of the 
country is thereby freed for the onward move- 
ment, when the events and the men who have dis- 
graced us are to be succeeded by better men whose 
deeds will be worthier of their country and their 
times, when not only are the bad men departing 
into deserved obscurity, but good men are to be 
their successors. Therefore, is all the exuberant 
joy with which we are saying farewell to the Fifty- 
third Congress rational, beyond that which is felt 
for the moment because no Congress is in session, 
and therefore the immediate danger to business 
is temporarily removed? 

The Congress was bad and foolish; it was igno- 
rant and demagogic; it was filled with unwhole- 
some wrath against what was sound and true; it 
took delight in the spite which animates small 
souls; and it stood in Mr. CLEVELAND'S way when he 
tried to save the country’s credit. Left to itself, it 
is doubtful if it would have accomplished anything 
of value. At the beginning of its term, when thie 
hope of participating in the spoils at the disposal 
of the Democratic President was strong in the 
hearts of its members, the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives quickly passed the 
bill for the repeal of the SHERMAN law. But the 
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bill was forced through the Senate under the Pre. 
sident’s lash, aided immensely by public Opinion 
The House of Representatives passed a tariff, which, 


it is true, is a step in the right direction, and Oppo- 
site to that in which McKinleyism was progress- 


ing. But the law was spoiled by the insertion of 
the Populistic income tax, while the Senate Demo- 
crats were betrayed by some of their party asso- 
ciates, who sold the party’s principles and pledges 
to the Sugar Trust. Every effort to secure relief 
for the Treasury and for the business interests of 
the country through legislation failed in both 
Houses of Congress. It seemed at times as though 
Senators and Representatives had gone mad in 
their obstinate determination to deny facts that 
were patent to all reasonable men, and to refuse to 
lend a helping hand to the Treasury. This madness 
reached its culmination in the deliberate refusal to 
save the government $16,000,000 by stipulating 
that the new bonds should be paid in gold. In the 
last days of the session Congress discouraged in- 
ternational arbitration —thé cause which appeals 
most strongly to all true Americans—by refusing 
to pay the amount agreed upon by Mr. GresHam 
as due under the Paris award to the British North 
American sealers; and in the closing hours of the 
session the shameless body decided to pay more 
than $5,000,000 as a bounty to the sugar-growers, 
although the bounty law had been repealed, and 
although the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia had declared such a bounty to be un- 
constitutional. 

For the part played by it in this last bad per- 
formance the administration deserves even se- 
verer condemnation than the compliant Congress, 
Its own law officer made the argument in sup- 
port of the contention that the bounty law was 
unconstitutional. There is no doubt that his view 
is concurred in by the President and most, if not 
all, of the cabinet, so that the enactment of the 
bounty provision, with the administration’s assent, 
must mean that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not to raise the question for the protection of the 
government against this communistic raid—a raid 
permitted, and doubtless planned, for the catehing 
of Democratic votes in Louisiana and Populist 
votes in the Northwest. 

But when all has been said that can be said 
against the Fifty-third Congress, is there any rea- 
son why the country should rejoice over the com- 
ing in of the Fifty-fourth Congress? Mr. REED 
will be the Speaker. Is he any sounder on the 
money question than Mr. Crisp? He is respon- 
sible for at least part of the Republican partisan 
opposition to the granting of the administration’s 
request that 3 per cent. gold bonds should be au- 
thorized in order that the country might save the 
$16,000,000 which was thrown away in a blind 
folly akin to that which, more than once, has in- 
spired Parisian mobs to sack palaces and to destroy 
the long-garnered treasures of art and letters, be- 
cause they had been the dwellings and the delight 
of those whom, for the moment, the destroyers did 
not like. 

Mr. REED has more than a weak side for silver; 
he has several times, among them a recent one, 
announced that he is what he calls an ‘‘inter- 
national bimetallist.” So far as may be judged 
from the votes of the members of the present 
House who have been re-elected, and from the po- 
litical and economic professions and declarations 
of new Representatives, the silver and fiat-money 
follies are as strong in the new body as they were 
in the old. On the larger question of currency re- 
form, there is no reason to expect from the Republi- 
can majority what was denied by the Democratic 
majority. The country is even more likely to see 
a sound-money party formed by Democrats than 
by Republicans, because, after years of lunacy and 
weakness, of inccherence and lack of leadership, 
the Democratic party is just now threatened with 
the good fortune of losing BLAND, BryaN, and 
their shouting mob, to which Mr. REED and other 
Republican Presidential possibilities are bowing 
reverentially. 

In the Senate the silver strength will be great- 
er in the new Congress than. it was in the old, 
and even in anticipation of the coming time, 
Wo.cort and TELLER are representing their side 
of the Chamber in consultation with the danger- 
ous element among’ the Democrats. It may be 
that England and Germany will provide auother 
international bimetallic entertainment for the dis- 
traction of the Senators and Representatives from 
the mining camps, but whether they do or not, re- 
vived Republican attachment for the greenbacks, 
which has found recent expression from Senator 
SHERMAN, continued and often unreasoning hos 


tility to any proposition made by Mr. CLEVELAND, - 


and pervasive ignorance of the subject, will pre- 
vent any thorough currency reform unless a de 





















cided change is wrought in the sentiment of the 
new Congress. 

Certainly Mr. CLEVELAND will be wise not to 
expect favorable legislation from an extra session 
of the new Congress. All the benefit that could 

ibly be derived from such a session would be 
the change of sentiment that might be brought 
about through a general campaign of education. 
The next Congress needs instruction quite as much 
as any other Congress has ever needed it, but per- 
haps, as many new members are coming recently 
from the people, it may be comparatively easy to 
teach the body to take intelligent action. At any 
rate it is of the utmost importance that the effort 
should be made, for the new Congress, besides be- 
ing unsound on the money question, is quite capa- 
ble of following jingo leaders like Senator LODGE 
to ‘disastrous, at least un-American, legislation. 
From this time until the new Congress meets, 
every organ of sound public opinion should keep 
up the demand for proper legislation, for a just 
regard for the welfare of the country, accompany- 
ing the demands with argument in order that there 
may be a sound public sentiment behind Congress- 
men. Then, perhaps, there will be reason for tu- 
multuous joy over the death of the Fifty-third and 
the birth of the Fifty-fourth Congress. : 


A SHOCKING STORY. 


Every one who is interested in the problems of muni- 
cipal government and municipal politics in this country 
should carefully read the MuLLIN report on Murphyism 
in Troy. 

EpwarD Murpny, Jun., is not an original genius even 
in the perpetration of political crimes. What his follow- 
ers have done has been done in other cities and in other 
States, perhaps in other countries. But in the United 
States we are concerned with the fact that these offences 
are committed under democratic institutions, and are ap- 
parently made the easier by them. The MULLIN report 
contains little that is new, The Legislature and the peo- 
ple knew who Murpay was when he was elected to the 
Senate. But the report presents in succinct form a recital 
of the criminal methods which obtain in nearly every large 
city of the country. 

This majority report is signed by three Republican Sen- 
ators, but they are fair enough to admit that there are 
Murpny Republicans in Troy, just as there are Tammany, 
otherwise known as Piatt, Republicans in New York. 
Corruption is non-partisan. There must be more Demo- 
crats than Republicans in the ruling ring of a Democratic 
city, and more Republicans than Democrats in the ring of 
aRepublican city. The presence of corruptionists of both 
parties is necessary in both cases, however, in order to 
secure legislation by deals at the State capital. More- 
over, the experience of this State has shown how advan- 
tageous is this partnership for the suppression or diversion 
of investigation. “Until the public demanded that the 
Lexow investigation should be real, nearly every Repub- 
lican inquiry into the corruptions of this city was a 
sham. 

As we have already said, the MULLIN report deals with 
what have unhappily come to be facts of familiar know- 
ledge. But it will be profitable for every decent Ameri- 
can citizen to stimulate his sense of shame and his indig- 
nation by contemplating them as they are here collected. 
The report declares that in the last two elections in Troy 
nearly every provision of the election law was violated; 
outrages upon public rights and private citizens were 
constant; the repeating, violence, rioting, and other crimes 
finally culminated in murder. The machine responsible 
for all this is composed mainly of Democrats, though it 
has Republican adherents. It is known as the MurPuy 
machine. It controls the police and the inspectors of elec- 
tions. Although Murray has invented nothing, hi ma- 
chine is probably the boldest and most reckless in the coun- 
try. Its repeaters impudently vote several times at the 
same polling-place. They parade the city in gangs, going 
from place to place in the discharge of their nefarious tasks. 
Young men vote on the names of well-known old citizens. 
The living vote on the names of the dead. All honest Re- 
publican challenges are overruled. No repeaters are ever 
arrested by the Murpuy police, who, on the contrary, pro- 
tect the criminals. At one polling-place a repeater voted 
on the name of a Prohibition watcher against the unavail 
ing protest of the victim of the outrage. ‘‘In one dis- 
trict,” to quote from the report, ‘the police permitted 
two lines of voters to be formed, one composed of legal 
Voters, and the other of repeaters. The last were allowed 
to enter, vote, and leave the polling-place by these police. 
men, who held back the line of legal voters, browbeating, 
bullying, and threatening them with violence. This was 
one of the districts in the ward where Rosert Ross was 
murdered.” Inspectors refused to put the legal oath, and 
Voters were permitted to take assistants into the booths. 
There was a carnival of crime. The gross humor of out- 
lawry pervaded the atmosphere. A man who had been 
driving a carriage all day to and from the polling-places 
Was permitted to swear that he was blind and totally dis- 
abled, and his ballot was prepared for him. An alder- 
man who was not an election officer went inside the 
guard-rail with a voter, received and folded the ballots, 
and handed them to the inspector, who accepted them, 
the voter never having touched them The police threw 
Republican inspectors bodily out of the polling-places. 
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Of course false countings and declarations of results were 
common. 

This is the story of an election day in an American city. 
It is shocking, but it is well that the facts are known. It 


presents a problem that must be met. And as the report 
shows that partisanship, partly bipartisanship, is at the 
root of the evil, it is clear that one important remedy lies 
in non-partisanship in municipal affairs. 


COLORADO’S GOLDEN LINING. 

AN interesting and instructive article, by Mr. JuLtan 
RALPH, on the production of gold in Colorado will be 
found on another page of this issue of the WEEKLY. Mr. 
Ra pu has visited Colorado in behalf of the WEEKLY for 
the purpose of investigating the subject on which he pre- 
sents this report. 

It will be recalled by those who heard or read the 
speeches made in the Senate just before the passage of 
the bill repealing the purchasing clause of the SHERMAN 
law that the Colorado Senators were grief-stricken at the 
thought of the desolation that was to come to the people 
of their State when the government should retire from 
the business of buying their silver. Mr. TELLER was es- 
pecially lugubrious, and there were tears in his voice as 
he contemplated the misery that was to come to his con- 
stituents when they should be compelled to sell their ore 
in the open markets of the world, after the method which 
the growers of grain and cotton are compelled to follow. 
Mr. WoLcort, as became a young man in whom the hone 
of the future is strong, did not wholly surrender. He 
warned the ‘‘gold-bugs” and the Democrats who had 
yielded to the ‘‘ tyrant in the White House ” that the peo- 
ple of Colorado would not accept the ruin which had been 
wickedly plotted for them, but that they would turn their 
backs upon their silver mines; they would bid a tearful 
farewell to the ‘‘ white metal ” that still slumbered in the 
earth; but they would go forth with stern faces and firm 
hearts to conquer new fields, and to gain their living, per- 
haps riches, in other occupations. 

It must be with a heart swelling with pride, therefore, 
that Mr. Wo.corrt regards the rich and speedy fulfilment 
of his hope. And Mr. TEeL.er, too, must rejoice that 
his lamentations have turned out to be causeless. But 
what can be their feelings when they realize that the con- 
tinued prosperity of their State is due to the despised 
gold?) Mr. TELLER and Mr. Wo.cott continue in the 
silver camp in more or less close communion with the 
voluble Senators from the Nevada camp. That is probably 
due to the fact that they are politicians, and are therefore 
unconscious of the change in public sentiment that has 
been wrought by the rich gold discoveries in Colorado. 
That there is such a change can be read in the newspapers 
of the State. Mr. RaLpu quotes from one of these, the 
Denver Republican, which says that Colorado is bettered 
through the production of the more stable metal, the de- 
crease in speculation, the adoption of better processes in 
procuring and treating ore, and the establishment of 
mining as a commercial enterprise. 

In a word, the statements and predictions of the ‘‘ gold- 
bugs” have been verified. Colorado is a better and richer 
State because it is no longer a silver-mining camp whose 
reckless speculators were content to mine their ore extrav- 
agantly and wastefully because the government was 
keeping up the price of silver. Although Senator TEL- 
LER wept in oratorical periods over the distress that 
would come to Colorado when its people ceased to be 
mendicants, even he- must rejoice that honest industry 
has been so quickly followed by abundant rewards. Colo- 
rado found its rich gold-fields late in the year; but even 
so, the output exceeded that of 1893 by nearly $4,000,000, 
was more than double that of 1892, and.was about equal 
to the output of silver. This year its product of gold 
will probably greatly exceed its product of silver, and 
its miners will learn so well the facts that have impressed 
themselves upon the Denver Republican, and will ascer- 
tain so thoroughly by actual experience that gold is a 
more trustworthy metal than silver, that even the politi- 
cians may hear the news. In our turn, we will offer a 
prediction to the discredited prophets. It is that in their 
eager race for the shelter of the ‘‘ gold-bug” camp, which 
is likely to come off in the not distant future, Senator TEL- 
LER will not permit himself to be distanced by his younger 
and more volatile colleague. 


THE DELAY OF THE 
BILL. 


WHEN the school bill of the Committee of Seventy was 


SCHOOL-REFORM 


introduced into the Legislature, it was attended with everye 


augury of success. 

The need of a reorganization of the New York school 
system was admitted by all. The bill had been drawn 
with care and deliberation by a commission appointed by 
the Mayor; it had been the subject of much public dis- 
cussion; it had been examined anew by a competent sub- 
committee, and was recommended by people of every 
party and every creed. The bill was framed in the light 
of the experience of other cities. It replaced a compli- 
cated and clumsy organization with a simple and efficient 
one. 

It provides that the Board of Education shall possess 
the ultimate authority now distributed among thirty-three 
boards of commissioners, trustees, and inspectors. © A 
Superintendent of Buildings is to care for the school- 
houses, and a City Superintendent with a board of twenty 
assistants is to be at the head of the 5000 teachers, so that 
the work of education may be in the hands of experts, and 
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not of laymen, and that the teaching force may be united, 
independent, and open to the stimulating influences which 
come from capable leadership. No unnecessary change is 
made in existing law, and the dignity and the rights of 
principals and teacheis are carefully guarded. 

After the bill was referred to committees, its strength 
became daily more apparent. 

The City Club, the Good Government clubs, the organ- 
ization of women interested in the schools, two mass-meet- 
ings of citizens, the newspapers with an unusual approach 
to unanimity, all urged its passage. The Board of Edu- 
cation supported it, with a reservation in regard to the 
powers of trustees. Every one who appeared before the 
committees admitted that reform was needed, and no one 
opposed this particular reform except some of the men 
connected with the abuses which it seeks to terminate. 
Only one competing measure was introduced — the so- 
called BELL bill. 

This provided that the Board of Education should con- 
sist of five commissioners, who should hold office for ten 
years, and receive a salary of $8000 a year, of whom three 
should be selected ‘‘for their business ability and know- 
ledge of public-school affairs,” and who should pay $5000 
a year to a counsel ‘‘of special practical experience and 
knowledge of school laws.” 

It was framed by two or three commissioners of educa- 
tion noted for their business ability and knowledge of 
public-school affairs, and a lawyer formerly counsel for 
the Board of Education, and thus possessed of special 
practical experience and knowledge of school laws. 

For obvious reasons this bill never had any support ex- 
cept from its authors, and it has only served to delay and 
lrinder the Committee of Seventy measure. 

But neither the conceded need for school reform, nor 
the established merits of the Committee of Seventy bill, 
nor the weakness of the opposition to it, have induced the 
Legislature to act. After six weeks the bill still sleeps in 
committee. 

There is no pending question in which the public inter- 
est is more involved. Even the police magistrates bill, 
important as it is, affects rather the individual justices 
than the organization of the courts. As the present judges 
leave the bench they may be replaced by better ones under 
the present law, but if the school bill does not pass, there 
is no hope for the development of public education. By 
no means, and by no men, can the schools be properly ad- 
ministered under the present system. 

The welfare of the three hundred thousand children 
now in the schools, and of the millions who are to follow 
them, is at stake. The highest sense of duty and, so far 
as we can see, the narrowest partisanship alike call for the 
passage of the bill. 

Why is it delayed? 


DAIRY FARMERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

AN article on physical development recently published 
in HARPER’s WEEKLY refers incidentally to the fact that 
animals in confinement very frequently die of consump- 
tion, and suggests that this is due more to the lack of 
physical exercise than to any other cause. Noting this sug- 
gestion, a correspondent writes to call attention to the man- 
ner in which cows are cared for during the winter in our 
best dairies. He says that while boarding on a large dairy 
farm near Minneapolis he observed, to his surprise, that 
the cows were kept in their stalls from the beginning to 
the close of winter—a period of several months in that lat- 
itude—without being allowed any opportunity whatever 
for exercise, and that since coming East he learns that the 
same plan has been adopted in the best dairies of New 
York. The proprietors of the dairies, he says, justify their 
action by alleging that the cows look healthy, and they 
fall back in the last resort on the assertion that, be it hy- 
gienic or unhygienic, it ‘‘is business” to care for the cows 
in this way. 

If it be true, as would thus appear, that so harmful a 
custom as this is becoming widely prevalent, the subject 
is certainly worthy the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture. It can hardly be questioned that a cow 
stanchioned for months at a time in such a manner that 
she is hardly able to take a single step will be less robust 
and healthy, and more susceptible to disease, other things 
being equal, than one that is allowed a reasonable amount 
of out-of-door exercise. And the healthfulness of dairy 
cows is a matter of such vital importance to the entire 
public that the manner of caring for them might very 
properly be made the subject of official inquiry and legis- 
lative restriction. Particularly is this true in States where, 
as in New York, tuberculous cows are killed by order of 
the State veterinarian, and the owners reimbursed from 
the State treasury. Under such conditions it is plainly 
no more than just that owners of cows should be required 
to care for them in a way that will tend to ward off tuber- 
culosis rather than to invite that disease. 

But, quite aside from financial considerations, the inter- 
ests of the milk-and-butter-consuming community make 
the same demand upon the owners of dairies even more 
imperatively. At the very best, there is a considerable 
element of danger to the community through infected 
milk and butter, and it is only right that this danger 
should be reduced to a minimum. This certainly cannot 
be accomplished if dairy cows are stabled continuously, 
and deprived of fresh air and exercise, for five or six 
months of the year. Even if such animals escape tuber- 
culosis, and seem fat and healthy, and give a large quan- 
tity of milk, it can hardly be possible that they are really 
as .healthy and vigorous as they should be, or that their 
milk is of the best quality, 





ISMAIL PASHA, EX-KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
Died March 2, 1895, 


EX-KHEDIVE ISMAIL. 


Sort, squat, and fat, with scrubby red hair and beard, 
thick sensual lips, and coarse features, there was never- 
theless something in the appearance of Khedive Ismail 
that impressed the stranger seeing him for the first time 
with a sense of his being a born ruler, a man of great 
brilliancy of intellect, as well as of innate refinement and 
dignity. In many particulars he resembled Napoleon 
IIL., at whose court he spent much of his time prior to 
his succeeding to the throne of his uncle Said, in 1863; 
and he had, perhaps unconsciously, adopted many of 
the peculiarities of manner of the French monarch. 

If France is indebted to Napoleon III. for much of 
her present phenomenal prosperity, Egypt owes even 
more in this respect to Khedive Ismail, who transformed 
the Land of the Nile from a country sunk in the depths 
of Oriental barbarism into a state which in point of civ- 
ilization, progress, and enlightenment is fully on a par 
with many of the secondary powers of Europe, the pres- 
ent standard of education in Egypt being distinctly high- 
er than that of either Portugal or Servia. 

Although I was brought many times into communica- 
tion with the ex-Khedive, until the time that he took up 
his abode definitely at Constantinople, in 1886, yet there 
are three interviews that have remained most vividly im- 
pressed upon my mind. One was my first dinner party 
at the Palace of Abdeen, in the early part of the seventies. 
I had been presented to the Khedive in the afternoon of 
that day by his intimate friend and crony, the late Duke 
of Sutherland, and had been astonished by the knowledge 
which he displayed of Japan, a country from which I had 
then just returned, and about which little was known even 
in Europe at the time. In the evening I was among the 
early arrivals, and after paying my re- 
spects to his Highness, had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the manner in which 
he welcomed the remainder of the guests 
as they were conducted up stairs one by 
one by the chamberlains on duty.. The 
foreigners were treated with a mixture sy 7 
of bonhomie and dignity which was really 
very winning and European. But one 
was reminded a moment after of the 
fact that the palace was that of an Ori- 
ental ruler by the abject cringing man- 
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ner in which the native dignitaries made their obeisance 
to the ‘‘ Effendina,” as he was called. From the moment 
they got to the top of the stairs their backs were bent 
almost double, and it was in that position that they ap- 
proached the Khedive and humbly kissed the hem of his 
coat before retreating backwards to some distant corner 
of the room. Even Nubar Pasha, the Prime Minister, 
and Ismail’s own son, Tewfik, paid homage to him in 
this manner, which was rendered all the more unplea- 
sant to witness by the species of contempt and utter in- 
difference with which it was received by Ismail. 

The next scene that comes back to my mind was at 
Constantinople, on the occasion of one of the periodical 
visits of Ismail to the Saltan. The Commander of the 
Faithful, as an extraordinary act of condescension, had 
consented to attend an entertainment given in his honor 
by his powerful and wealthy vassal at the. latter’s Bos- 
porus Palace. The function took place on a particu- 
larly hot summer afternoon, and when the Padishah ar- 
rived on horseback he was met outside the gates of the 
park surrounding the palace by the Khedive, who greeted 
him by kissing his foot and then the hem of his coat, with 
every token of the deepest humility and respect. In re- 
sponse to this manifestation of servility, the Sultan mere- 
ly uttered a few half-contemptuous words, and with a 
slight nod set his horse at an amble, continuing the while 
to let fall in a very condescending manner a few remarks 
to the Khedive, who was forced in consequence, notwith- 
standing his fat and the heat, to run by the side of the 
Sultan’s horse, panting and perspiring in a very grotesque 
manner. On reaching the palace the Sultan dined alone 
on dishes and plates of pure gold, served by Ismail and 
his sons, and at the close of the repast the entire service 
of gold was tied up in the superb embroidered table-cloth, 
and confided to the Sultan’s attendants for conveyance to 
the Yildiz Kiosk, as a humble offering from the Khedive 
to his suzerain. 

The last occasion on which I saw Khedive Ismail was 
four years after his deposition and exile. It was just be- 
fore his departure for Constantinople, where he ended his 
days in a species of gilded captivity, never being per- 
mitted to leave his palace or to receive any of his foreign 
friends. He was living at the time at the Villa Telfner 
at Rome, and had aged considerably. He was as kind 
and as genial as ever. His remarks were as witty and as 
shrewd; but there was a touch of bitterness in-his con- 
versation which I had never noticed before, but which 
was not surprising when one recalled the treatment to 
which he had been subjected by his former subjects, even 
by his own son, and by all those European royalties who 
had been so splendidly entertained by him when they had 
visited Egypt during his period of power. Almost every 
European court, save that of King Humbert, was closed 
to him after his deposition in 1879. He was welcome no- 
where, and I often think that the mysterious and unex- 
plained cause of his withdrawal to the shores of the Bos- 
porus was to escape the slights and indignities to which 
he was subjected in western Europe. 

Ex-DIPLoMaT. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER LOBANOFF. 


Prince LoBANOFF’s nomination to the Chancellorship 
of the Russian Empire marks the inauguration of a new 
era in Muscovite politics. M.de Giers was content with 
a perfectly passive réle while at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, leaving all the initiative to the 
late Czar, who retained in his own hands the direction of 
Russia’s international relations; while Prince Gortschakoff 
—at any rate, during the last decade of his life—was so 
much absorbed by questions concerning his failing health 
and by his quest for pleasure that he had but little time 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER LOBANOFF ROSTOVSKI, 
The new Chancellor of the Russian Empire. 


to devote to the affairs of state, the administration of 
which he abandoned to subordinates, who were naturally 
afraid to assume any responsibility. Prince Alexander 
Lobanoff Rostovski, however, is a man of a very different 
stamp. Masterful in character, cool - headed, and clear- 
sighted, he is not likely to permit himself to be swayed 
by any one—not even by the Czar himself—from the 
course which, upon mature reflection, he has decided to 
be the right one to adopt. Unlike the majority of his 
countrymen, he never gives way to impulse, never loses 
his temper, and never manifests any of that passionate en- 
thusiasm to which the Slavs are so prone. Nothing ever 
seems to disturb his equanimity, while his independence 
of character is something absolutely unique in a Russian. 
Possessed of a vast fortune, as well as of a lineage which, 
extending back to Rurik, is, from a Russian point of view, 
superior even to that of the Emperor, he regards himself 
as fully the latter’s equal as far as blood and ancestry are 
concerned. I have known Prince Lobanoff, when Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, to receive a telegram from the Grand-Duke 
Nicolas Nicolaievitch, in which that. brother of Alexander 
II. announced the hour of his arrival, and demanded that 
Prince Lobanoff should meet him at the station. With- 
out betraying any sign of irritation at the arrogant tone 
of the despatch, he contented himself with sending an 
attaché to the terminus to meet the Grand-Duke, and to 
inform him that he would be pleased to see him at the 
embassy. He would not even call upon Nicolas at his 
hotel, but waited at home to receive the visit of his Im- 
perial Highness, whom-he greeted on the threshold of his 
library with that urbanity which characterizes his manner 
to high and low alike. Not a word of apology did he offer 
for having neglected to obey the behests of the Grand- 
Duke, and that the latter might be under no misapprehen- 
sion as to the receipt of his message, he 
had taken care to lay the telegraphic de- 
spatch on the desk in such a manner 
that its contents could not fail to catch 
the eye of any one entering the room. 
The Grand-Duke took his lesson meekly, 
nor did he ever take more trouble than 
on this occasion to express his regard 
for the ambassador, who subsequently 
heard privately from St. Petersburg that 
Alexander III. had been delighted with 
the snub administered to his uncle. 
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Prince Lobanoff is unmarried. An acquaintance with 
him extending over some twenty years leads me to believe 
that his persistent bachelorhood is attributable less to the 
coldness of heart and epicureanism with which he is cred- 
ited than to a certain romantic episode at Constantinople 
in the early sixties, and which led him to resign at the 
time his ambassadorship to the Porte to become, a couple 
of years later, Governor-General of the province of Orel. 
It was while acting in this capacity that he earned the fa- 
vor of Alexander II. by the intelligence and breadth of 
view which he displayed in carrying through the many 
liberal reforms inaugurated by that ill-fated monarch— 
notably the liberation of the serfs. So pleased was the 
Czar that he promoted Prince Lobanoff to the post of 
Secretary of State for the Department of the Interior, 
where he remained until sent back to Constantinople after 
the peace of San Stefano in 1878. From thence he was 
transferred to London, where, however, he found neither 
climate nor people congenial, and therefore quickly se- 
cured his removal to Vienna, where he has remained since 
that time. Not above middle height, and disposed tow- 
ards embonpoint, he is remarkably well preserved for his 
age, which is slightly in excess of the threescore years and 
ten assigned by the Psalmist as the natural term of a man’s 
life. His features are clean-cut, and both his hair and 
mustache were formerly coal-black, but are now white. 
His manner is entirely free from pomposity or arrogance, 
urbane and bon enfant in the extreme, and, with all that, so 
dignified, so thoroughly grand seigneur, that no one would 
ever dream of taking any liberties with him. I do not 
think he cares much for society per se, though he delights 
in the companionship of clever people, and at Vienna and 
in London his hospitalities were-mere eclectic than exten- 
sive. His one hobby, to which he devotes much time and 
money, is the hunting up of relics of Mary Queen of Scots. 

It is probable that his future policy will be favorable to 
an understanding on the part of Russia with the Triple 
Alliance rather than with France or Great Britain. Dis- 
tinguished for the breadth and progressiveness of his 
views, and for his tolerance, it may safely be taken for 
granted that he will exercise a predominant influence upon 
the young Czar, and for the good and not for the evil of 
Russia. Ex-DipLomat. 


MONEY, CURRENCY, AND BANKING. 
IL. 


Money is a vehicle. It carries exchanges. It has also 
been likened to a tool, because with it men transact busi- 
ness. Melted down it may be sold by weight, as coffee, 
tea, or sugar is sold. Men collect coins, it is true. Some 
coins are artistic, while others have historical or antiquari- 
an interest; but a sovereign or a dollar, considered as mon- 
ey, has merely the power of purchasing articles which men 
need or enjoy. A man might possess a bank full of money, 
but he would go hungry or naked for all that if there 
were no food or raiment for him to buy with his store. 

Money was invented for men’s convenience. All great 
economic truth is essentially the same wherever it is ap- 
plied. The same laws govern the small trading of the sim- 
plest community and the large and complicated transactions 
of countries like the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. : The great fundamental truth about mon- 
ey is that it must not be doubted. A coined piece should 
have a definite value, a universally recognized significance. 
When it does not mean the same thing to the man who 
sells as to the man who buys, it ceases to be able to per- 
form its functions perfectly. -In a small community there 
is a man who grows wheat, another who raises sheep and 
clips them for their wool, one who is a butcher, one who 
makes cloth, one who is a tailor, If barter prevailed, the 
farmer, when he wanted a coat, would be obliged to carry 
his wheat, after it was grown, to the tailor, and exchange 
it for a coat. A good deal of time and labor would be 
wasted in this process. But if the tailor happened to be 
supplied with all the wheat that he wanted, the farmer 
would be in a still more uncomfortable plight. He would 
be obliged to carry his wheat from one neighbor to an- 
other, until he found one who wanted his wheat, and who 
had something to give in exchange which the tailor want- 
ed. Then he could procure his coat. Money does away 
with all this trouble. It facilitates exchange. With mon- 
ey in his purse, the farmer would give the tailor the price 
that he demanded, and the tailor would accept the money 
because he would know that at any time it-would procure 
for him, in whatever products he might desire, the worth 
of the coat which he had sold to the farmer. This is the 
first essential of money, that the man who receives it for 
what he has to sell shall know that it will always and any- 
where procure for him just as much value as that with 
which he has parted.. In a community where all the peo- 
ple know and trust one another almost anything might 
pass for money. But when any member of the commu- 
nity wanted to buy something in a neighboring village 
where he was not known, he would be obliged to offer his 
products in exchange, or money in which the person of 
whom he wished to buy had confidence. 

This is why. money must have~intrinsic value. There 
are various kinds of money or currency, money and cur- 
rency being confused along with other things that go to 
maké. up the mystery of finance. Money itself is real. 
Currency may be merely a representative of money. _We 
are coming to the consideration of that point in another 
article. Money is coined metal, and it is necessary that it 
shali‘be composed of material that is valuable in itself; 
that is, which can be melted down and sold for other coin 
or products for very nearly the sum which is expressed 
on its face, and that its value shall be stable. ° As it Jis 
the instrument with which exchanges are carried on, it is 
a standard of value. It is that in which the farmer ex- 
presses the worth of his wheat, and the tailor expresses 
the worth of his coat. Some modern writers on finance, 
whose books are circulating just now in various parts of 
this country, are denying this attribute to money. But 
this is one of the paths by which men wander away from 
clear reasoning into the haze of the-‘‘ currency question.” 
It is sufficient for the mind that is trying.to get at the 
truth to remember that we say in our common speech that 
a bushel of wheat is worth a certain part of a dollar; that 
it used to be worth a full dollar; that a house or a horse 
is worth so many dollars; and that we can gratify our de- 
sire for any article of merchandise only by giving for it 
as many dollars as its owner believes-will enable him, in 
turn, to procure something of equal value that he desires. 
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Therefore it is essential that the significance of a dollar 
should be definite and certain. Moreover, there cannot be 
dollars or sovereigns made from two metals that not only 
differ in value, but one of which is frequently changing 
in value, so that no fixed relationship can be established 
between the two. 

Suppose, for example, in the simple community which 
we have imagined, that a dollar in gold was intrinsically 
worth 100 cents, and that the dollar in silver was worth 
50 cents, both being legal tenders, would the farmer like 
to sell a gold dollar's worth of wheat for a silver dollar? 
Would he not know that his wheat would thereby be 
worth less in coats or groceries, or any other commodi- 
ties that he might need? But the tailor would pay him in 
silver, and he, in turn, would pay the person whom he 
owed in the cheap metal. The gold would be hoarded 
and sent to the neighboring village where it was respected, 
while the people of this neighborirg village would scrape 
together all the silver they could find in order to pay their 
debts with it to those who accepted silver as current 
money. The consequence is that silver would grow 
cheaper and cheaper, it would buy less and less; final- 
ly the neighbors of those who employed it as money 
would cease to trust them, the payment of debts would 
be demanded, the sheriff would be busy with foreclosure 
sales, and commerce and trade would fall off. 

Money must be honest. The business of the world de- 
pends upon the general recognition that money tells the 
truth on its face. And gold alone receives that general 
recognition. Even silver countries prefer to receive gold. 
Some silver Senators insist in their contracts that they 
shall be paid in gold. It does not matter what ought to 
be thought of silver, gold is the only metal in which there 
is universal confidence. H. L.N. 


A SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT. 


StiLu seeking for other methods of destruction, less 
obtrusive but no less powerful than those already com- 
passed by our modern fighting-ships, the Navy Depart- 
ment, authorized by act of Congress approved March 3, 


* 1893, is about to contract with the Holland Torpedo-boat 


Company, of New York, for the construction of a sub- 
marine torpedo-boat, to cost, completed, $150,000. 

In the present craft, Mr. J. P. Holland, the designer, 
has embodied the fruit of foreign investigation as well as 
the result of a personal experience covering a period of 
twenty years, and including the successful construction 
of four other vessels of a similar type. 

The boat is a cigar-shaped structure of steel, eighty 
feet long, with an egg-shaped cross-section, the larger 
end upward, having a maximum diameter of eleven feet, 
and stanch enough to withstand hydrostatic pressure at 
a depth of seventy-five feet, a reasonable factor of safety 
still remaining. Within, for three-fourths of her total 
length from her bow aftward, she will be strengthened 
by an inner hull, between which and her outer skin she 
will be divided into water-tight compartments for the 
storage of fuel and water ballast. 

Slightly forward of the centre 6f the vessel there will 
be an armored conning-tower of Harveyized steel eight, 
inches thick, behind which rises an armored tube con- 
taining, concentrically, the air-shaft and smoke- stack, 
housing hydraulically, and made water-tight by a thick 
metal cover swung into place and fastened by internal 
mechanism; and between the smokestack and the con- 
ning-tower a small tube, also water-tight, carries the tele- 
scopic camera-lucida, by which the navigator may sight 
and watch the enemy while the rest of the submarine 
boat lies three feet below the surface. Tapering armor 
about the only exposed position in the awash condition 
gives reasonable protection against small shot from rapid- 
fire’ guns, while the submergence of three fect would 
shield the body of the craft. To give an easy entrance 
and passage through the water, a ship-shaped superstruc- 
ture encloses the conning - tower, smoke- stack, folding- 
boats, and hatchways, thus reducing the resistance that 
these objects might offer when the boat was running 
awash in the submerged state. 

Steam, by the means of triple-expansion engines and 
twin screws, will be the motive power for both of the 
surface conditions, while electricity from storage batteries 
will be the source of energy for submerged runs. The 


_ small propellers in the wells at the ends, driven by electric- 


ity, are designed to produce rapid perpendicular submerg- 
ence without headway. The horizontal rudders, one on 
each side aft, control vertical direction while under way, 
lateral motion being effected by the single vertical rudder. 

A feature of this craft is her reserve buoyancy, @.e., a 
constant- tendency to rise, amounting at the minimum to 
an effort equal to 375 pounds;-and submergence can be 
induced. only by the application of force, either through 
the action of the horizontal rudders while the boat is mov- 
ing, oreby the power of the vertical. propellers, driving 
downward, when the vessel is at rest. * Never, save by ac- 
cident, would the boat sink through her own weight. 

The movement of a man-from one part, of:the craft to 
another might seriously alter her-trim and affect the ma- 
neeuvring qualities, and this must be guarded against. By 
a skilful application of internal forces, petroleum. burned, 
exhausted stores, expended ammunition, and the altered 
position of weights are immediately compensated for by 
water ballast admitted to a position of corresponding 
leverage distance from the centre of gravity; and in that 
way the total weight of the vessel and her equilibrium are 
carefully preserved. Stored away in large manganese- 
bronze tanks, under pressure of 2000 pounds to the square 
inch, compressed air, besides supplying pure air to the 
crew during the maximum submerged run of six hours, 
will work wonders in this boat. 

The hatchways and dead-lights in the sides will afford 
air and light respectively when the vessel is running as 
shown in the picture view, while foul air will be pumped 
out, and the vessel illuminated by electricity when sub- 
merged. Should accident happen and the boat be unable 
to rise, the vessel can be allowed to fill with water till the 
external water pressure be balanced, when the compan- 
ionway doors may be opened without difficulty, and the 
men, who in the mean time have put on Fleuss’s diving- 
helmets, can rise to the surface. 

In the light condition—that shown in picture—the ves- 


sel will make fifteen knots, and in the awash condition— ~ 


t. e., With three feet of water over the hull proper and the 
superstructure about a foot-above amidships, she will be 
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able to maintain a speed of fourteen knots for twely 
upon her supply of fuel. In the submerged condition she 
will make eight knots an hour, and have an endurance of 
six hours. 

Within a minute from the time the order is given and 
the foe sighted—the vessel running light—the smoke- 
stack may be housed and covered, the furnaces closed air- 


e hours 
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tight, and the boat twenty feet below the water's surface 
and speeding along to deliver blows from either of her two 
bow torpedo-tubes. Excepting for a brief and momen. 
lary appearance upon the surface for the correction of 
course, in which time she would never be exposed lon 
enough for effective gun practice, an enemy would be 


oblivious of her presence. And it takes but little imagi- 
nation to picture the awful destruction this craft might 


spread, tearing large holes in the bottom of lightly plated 
vessels by bumping with her armored conning-tower, or 
blowing into the vitals of heavier ships by torpedo attack 
As Chief-Constructor Hichborn says, ‘‘ Even though 
this vessel be not a perfect success, she may mean to fu- 
ture fighting-ships and methods of naval warfare what 
the much-doubted Monitor has proved to our present 
navy.” R. G. SKERRETT?, 


THE NORTH RIVER BRIDGE. 


THE idea of building a bridge across the North River 
has been a favorite theme for discussion with both engi- 
neers and capitalists for a number of years, but has never 
assumed such a detinite shape as at the present time, 

The desirability of a bridge is beyond question, and 
the engineering difficulties have never seriously stood in 
the way of this project. Given ample funds, the engineer 
has always stood ready to surmount every obstacle. But 


how much money can be given him and allow a sufficient ° 


margin over operating expenses to yield a reasonable re- 
turn upon the investment? 

An approximate answer to the question may be ob- 
tained by a consideration of the present traffic. Accord. 
ing to the most conservative estimates 85,000,000 people 
use the North River ferries every year. The number 
using the East River ferries is 89,000,000, and the Brook- 
lyn Bridge carries 43,000,000. Hence nearly one-third of 
the traffic is carried by the Bridge, and this number might 
be largely increased by improved facilities. 

From these data we should be able to count upon at 
least 28,000,000 passengers per year if the bridge terminus 
were downtown. Being so far uptown a much smaller 
percentage of the suburban trade will use it. 

The yearly number of passengers arriving at the Grand 
Central Station is 12,250,000, or about 70 per cent. of all 
arriving in the city from through trains. A large propor- 
tion of this traffic will be diverted by the through accom- 
modations the other roads will be able to provide when 
the bridge is built. The minimum estimate that has been 
made places the yearly number of passengers paying toll 
across the bridge at 14,000,000. 

The daily arrivals of milk, flour, meal, and produce are 
857 cars. Adding to this a small allowance for express, 
we get ut least 1000 cars a day. 

From these items alone we get the possible revenue to 
be as follows: 





14,000,000 passengers at 15 cents $2,100,000 
350,000 curs nt $4 .....ccccceeee 1,400,000 
Total gross reventie 3,500,000 

Repairs, taxes, and sundries (about 36 per cent.)..... 1,250,000 
Pt NN. bys ceca suena sas aNseseKsene $2,250,000 


On a five per cent. basis this makes an investment of 
$45,000,000 a safe and conservative one. 

The above estimates are made by a representative of 
the company proposing to build the bridge, and may safe- 
ly be considered to be below the true results. In the first 
place, they totally ignore the probable increase of traffic 
due to the facilities afforded by such a bridge. This in- 
crease will be great in all lines, but will be particularly 
marked in suburban travel. Lack of ease of communica- 
tion has handicapped suburban growth in New Jersey 
for years, which cause will be removed by the bridge. 
Furthermore, the rapid progress of the business centre of 
New York uptown makes a terminal at Forty - second 
Street by no means as disadvantageous as it was a few 
years ago. 

Of the 85,000,000 passengers crossing the North River 
ferries a large percentage are through travellers who will 
all use the bridge. This fact is disregarded. 

The smallest bridge in contemplation is a six - track 
structure capable of handling an enormous traffic, and if 
a suspension-bridge is built it can be made adaptable to 
almost any amount of traffic. The capacity of the bridge 
being thus ample, it is not at all certain that it will never 
be called upon to carry heavy freight. The present num- 
ber-of freight-cars handled at the New Jersey terminals 
is 4672 a day, or 1,700,000 per year. _ Because this enor- 
mous bulk of freight is now handled by floats at sea-level 
it is by.no means certain that, whatever its development, 
it will continue to be so handled. On the contrary, it 1s 
but reasonable to suppose that a considerable proportion 
will find its way across the bridge into the city proper. 

From all of these facts it can hardly be doubted that 
the bridge would pay a fair revenue upon $60,000,000 
instead of $45,000,000. The terminal facilities, right of 
way, etc., are estimated to cost $22,500,000, leaving avail- 
able.a minimum sum for building the bridge proper of 
$22,500,000. Can it be built for that sum? : 

This question has received a great deal of attention 
during the past eighteen months, but was debated years 
ago. In December, 1891,a bridge project was approved 
by the Secretary of War. . The bridge was of the suspen- 
sion type, and designed in all its details by Mr. G. Lin- 
denthal, Chief Engineer of the North River Bridge Com- 
pany.. Being a suspension - bridge, and therefore in no 
way interfering with the navigation of the river, permis- 
sion was granted to locate it anywhere between the Bat- 
tery and the northern city limits. A location at Twenty- 
third Street was chosen out of consideration of the revenue 
to be derived from the suburban traffic, although a loca- 
tion much farther north would have cheapened the struc- 
ture by several millions of dollars. 

The bridge was designed to carry eight tracks, and had 
facilities for adding six more. The estimated cost of the 
biidge and-its approaches was about $40,000,000, and an 
attempt was being made to finance the undertaking when 
the depression of 1891 began, and the whole scheme has 
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since remained in abeyance. It may safely be said that 
this bridge would now be in process of construction but 
for the stringency of the money market. It is not the 
difficulty of getting capitalists to invest $40,000,000 in 
this project, but their reluctance to invest that sum in 
any project whatever at present, that prevents the com- 
mencement of operations. This bridge may therefore be 
considered as a possibility of the future, the only impedi- 
ment being the question of finance. 

The current aspect of the problem involves both fiaan- 
cial and engineering questions. Realizing the difficulty 
of building such an expensive structure, an attempt has 
been made to design a cheaper bridge of the cantilever 
type. For this purpose two companies were organized, 
which, since they represent about the same men, may be 
styled the New York and New Jersey Bridge Company. 
One company got a charter in New York, the other in 
New Jersey. The former charter forbids the construc- 
tion of a pier in the river, the latter does not. As the 
jurisdiction of New York ceases at the mid-channel line, 
it thus becomes possible, so far as State authority is con- 
cerned, to build a pier on the Jersey side of the channel, 
and with a singe span of about 2000 feet reach inside the 
New York pier-head line. 

But here the control of the United States over navigable 
waters steps in, and government consent must be obtained 
before any such structure can be built. A bill permitting 
the erection of a pier passed both Houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by President Cleveland, who took the broad 
view that the interests of navigation in the magnificent 
roadstead of the North River were too important to be 
sacrificed if it were possible to avoid it. But they might 
be sacrificed to the demands of commerce as a whole if it 
were definitely shown that a bridge without a pier was 
impracticable. 

Here were two questions to be settled: one of expedi- 
ency as to the pier bridge; the other as to the engineering 
possibility of building the bridge without a pier. The 
bridge company secured the- passage of a bill providing 
for an expert commission to:decide the first question. The 
War Department, for-its: own ‘information and to settle 
the other question definitely from a scientific stand-point, 
appointed a second commission. 

The second board was appointed first, in January, 1894, 
and consisted of Major C. W..Raymond, Captain W. H. 
Bixby, and Lieutenant Edward: Burr, all of the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S.A. 

The instructions of this board were ‘‘ to investigate and 
report their conclusions as to the maximum length of span 
practicable for suspension-bridges, and consistent with an 
amount of traffic probably sufficient to warrant the ex- 
pense of construction”; and incidentally they were required 
to report upon ‘‘strength of. materials, loads, foundations, 
wind pressure, oscillations, and bracing.” 

The first commission was appointed by the President, 
and at their first meeting, June:25, 1894, organized as fol- 
lows: Major C. W. Raymond, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., 
chairman; Messrs. G. Bouscaren, W. H. Burr, and George 
S. Morison, with Mr, Theodore Cooper, secretary. 

Their instructions were to ‘‘recommend what length of 
span, not less than 2000 feet, would-be safe and practica- 
ble fora railroad bridge to be constructed over said river,” 
with the limitation that the bridge was to be located be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and Sixty-ninth streets. 

The report of the Presidential commission bears the 
date of August 28, 1894, and may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

The width between pier-head*lines within the given 
limits is practically 3100 feet.» The-minimum span ad- 
missible is 2000 feet. As a preliminary conclusion it was’ 
decided that the span must be 2000 feet or the entire 
length, as a pier in the river:more than 2000 feet from 
the New York line would still: more seriously interfere 
with navigation than one at that distance. The demands 
of commerce during construction forbade consideration 
of any but the cantilever and suspension types. A canti- 
lever of 3100 feet span is practicable; so also is a suspen- 
sion-bridge. 


The estimates of cost for the three types of bridges are 


as follows: : 
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_ The enormous cost of the longer cantilever at once put 
It out of consideration, and it remained to choose between 
the shorter span, with a pier in the river, and the suspen- 
sion-bridge. The difference in cost is more striking in 
appearance than in reality, for the construction of the 
cantilever involves the erection of a pier in mid -river 
with a foundation 260 feet below the sea-level, or more 
than 100 feet deeper than has ever before been attempted. 
Such a feat may doubtless be considered as possible, but 
it involves so large a contingent fund that the difference 
in cost might be easily wiped-out. In the suspension- 
bridge, on the other hand, there is nothing unknown. 
Although the dimensions of the bridge are far greater 
than those of any existing structure they are all calcula- 
ble, and may be considered as determinate in‘ cost with- 
out any question as to contingencies. The foundations 
would be only 125 feet deep. Furthermore, a suspension- 
bridge can be made readily adaptable to increased traffic 
demand, which a cantilever cannot. 

In view of all these facts the board practically recom- 
mended the suspension - bridge with a span of 3200 feet 
for adoption. 

To make this conclusion decisive as to the type of bridge 
to be selected, there was only needed the report of the 
Army Board as to the practicability of building long-span 
Suspension-bridges. This report is dated September 29, 
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1894, and reaches the same conclusions as the report just 
discussed so far as the same ground is covered. The 
theory of suspension- bridges is elaborately treated, and 
the conclusion reached that not only is a bridge of 3200 
feet span practicable, but one 4335 feet long is within the 
limits of possibility. This unanimity of opinion on the 
part of the highest engineering authority in this country 
settles at once the question of the engineering feasibility 
of a suspension-bridge across the North River in the af- 
firmative. 

In the matter of financial practicability the two boards 
again agree, although the Army Board has taken a broader 
field, and instead of confining itself to comparative esti- 
mates, has felt free to compute the cost of a suspension- 
bridge in the most favorable location and at a market 
basis as to prices of materials. The conclusion is that a 
suspension-bridge adapted to six tracks can be built for 
$23,000,000. 

Since the reports of both boards have been approved, 
it is probable that no bridge will be built across the North 
River that is not of the suspension type. The engineer- 
ing possibility of such a structure is settled, its advan- 
tages to commerce are manifest, and a glance at the esti- 
mates of cost and those of possible revenue will show 
that it is financially a practicable scheme. Whether it 
will ever be built, and if so, how soon, is a question more 
difficult to settle. The company has advertised for bids 
for the bridge represented in our illustration on another 
page of this issue. 

But it is a cause for congratulation that the preliminary 
steps have been taken, and the clouds enshrouding the in- 
ception of such an unparalleled engineering feat cleared 
away. 


THE DALMATIAN COAST. 
BY ROBERT HOWARD RUSSELL. 


SomE fifty miles to the south of Zara, the capital of 
Dalmatia, lies the picturesque old city of Sebenico. As 
you approach the harbor from the Adriatic you cannot 
fail to be impressed with the admirable judgment dis- 
played by the ancient robbers and pirates who founded 
the city in choosing the situation for their stronghold. 

Between you and the broad sheet of still blue water 
which reflects the quaint old houses, towers, and castles 
of the ancient city is stretched an apparently impene- 
trable rocky barrier. Presently, however, the steamer 
reaches a narrow: cleft in the rock close under an old Ve- 
netian fortress, above which the lion of St. Mark still 
keeps-guard, proudly ignoring the fact that the town has 
long since ceased to be his to guard. 

The, opening in the rocks is barely wide enough to ad- 
mit of the passage of the steamer, which slowly and cau- 
tiously- makes its way through the tortuous. channel to 
the beautiful harbor, on the farther side of which, piled 
up against the side. of-the mountain, are the picturesque 
old houses and gray walls of the city, overshadowed and 
commanded by the massive battlements of the old castle 
of St. Anna, built on the highest point of the town; while 
far above, on. the mountain-side, where the old robbers 
werezused to watch the sea for ships which they might 
plunder,-are the two other castles of Barone. 

Our:steamer made fast to the stone quay, where a group 
of sullen-looking men in picturesque costumes stood re- 
garding. us' with: mild curiosity. . Their little red caps, 
which are not bigger than the. palm of your hand, and 
have a:dab.of black fringe over the right ear, are worn 
jauntily upon the side of their heads, and are held in 
place by elastic bands; their red or, blue waistcoats are 
decorated with silver ornaments and coins, and display two 


. rows of: large silver filigree buttons hanging pendent from 


little: silver ‘chains. Rough, shaggy: jackets or cloaks 
covered with bunches of woollen fringe, and trousers of a 
coarse blie or brown homespun, material roughly made, 
but gayly worked at the pockets, drawn tight to the leg, 
and often fastened up the back of the calf with a row of 
small¢silver buttons or hooks; and‘on-'their feet the 
opanka—a kind of moccasin or sandal made of a piece 
of rawhide turned up and fastened together at the toe, 
and. laced: over the instep with leathern thongs. Above 
this is‘worn a kind of spat of gay’ embroidery reaching 
above the ankle, completing the adornments of a Dalma- 
tian gallant. Not long ago the morlak, or countryman 
of thisspart of the world, used to tie his hair up behind in 
a tight litle pigtail, and wear-his shirt outside of his 
trousers; but few of the Dalmatians of to-day adhere to 
this old-custom. 

Sebenico is filled with picturesque bits of architecture, 
carved doorways, sculptured coats of arms-on the gray 
walls, and quaint mullioned windows looking out on the 
steep narrow streets, while the oft-recurring lion of St. 
Mark is a constant reminder of the days of Venetian su- 
premacy. At one end of the town is the public square, 
with rude wooden benches beneath the trees, where the 
old people sit in the sun and gossip, and the young people 
sit in the moonlight and make love; and toward the other 
end is the old cathedral, lit by its great dome, rising from 
the stone roof one hundred feet above the transept, with 
its richly carved marbles in the church and baptisterium. 
Opposite.the cathedral, and separated from it by an open 
square, is.the- old Loggia, formerly the town-hall, but 
now doing. duty as a third-class café. 
is the favorite promenade of the-women of Sebenico, and 
on feast-days they deck themselves in all their finery, 
and walk up and down jn little groups of two or three 
all the afternoon, for the delectation of the Sebenzani 
gallants, who sit on the stone seats by the side of the ca- 
thedral, or at the little tables. of the café opposite, and 
placidly smoke and watch the show. 

The women of Sebenico have a costume: peculiar to 
themselves, consisting of a short blue or black pleated 
skirt, with a dark bodice worn over a white chemise with 
flowing sleeves. The front of the bodice is laced with 
a heavy silk cord of any bright color which may suit 
the fancy of the wearer; young girls and unmarried wo- 
man have a white linen front beautifully clean and 
starched to cover the bosom, while the married women 
wear crimson or figured velvet instead of the linen, and 
when they have a great many children they proclaim their 
pride in their maternal achievements to the appreciative 
public by exchanging their crimson for black. The hair 
is worn twisted up in a knot at the back of the head, with 
a wisp of white cloth braided into it, and covered with a 
white panno fastened like a turban, with long pendent 
ends behind. The effect of the costume is greatly in- 
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This open square , 


jured by the almost universal adoption in cool weather 
of a sort of knit cardigan jacket, which conceals the pic- 
turesque white flowing sleeves. 

From Sebenico to the Kerka Falls is about twelve miles, 
and is a picturesque trip by boat, winding along up the 
river through bluffs and bare rocks of a yellow or orange 
color, which widen out as the river expands into the 
broad stretch known as Lake Prokljan, above which is 
Scardona, with its white church tower and the ruins of 
an old castle on a higher crag lifting themselves above 
the olive-trees which embower the little town. There is 
not much left of Scardona. Since the seventh century 
Latins, Slavs, Croatians, Venetians, Hungarians, and 
Turks have successively fought for it, gained it, and held 
brief sway over it; and, as if these devastating wars and 
demoralizing changes of ownership were not enough to 
discourage the little town, it has several times been sacked 
and burned by the neighboring cities of the coast on ac- 
count of the piratical habits of its citizens; and now fever, 
which rises from a stagnant marsh back of the town, has 
set its mark upon them, and is doing its best to dispose 
of the few remaining inhabitants. If the traveller tinds 
but little to see in Scardona to-day he can comfort himself 
by reflecting that he has at least afforded a pleasurable 
excitement in the lives of its citizens by visiting them, as 
visits from the outside world are of rare occurrence, and 
are regarded as an occasion for a general holiday and 
merrymaking. When we first caught sight of Scardona 
it had the appearance of a deserted village, not a soul be- 
ing in sight; as we approached, a few of the more alert 
citizens appeared running towards the wharf. When we 
had landed we were followed through the streets by at 
least half the population of the little hamlet, and even the 
Italians who were playing mora in the dark basements of 
the little wine-shops came out fron) their dens and joined 
the cortége; and by the time we were ready to depart on 
our way to the falls, every man, woman, and child in the 
place was on the wharf to see us off. 

From Scardona you ascend the river through another 
rocky gorge, on the right of which rises Mount Tartaro, 
where the grapes for the Tartaro wine, which is highly 
esteemed in Dalmatia, are grown. Here and there along 
the desertlike banks of the river is seen a miserable little 
hovel, which serves as shelter for the shepherds who tend 
the flocks of lean sheep and goats, which the Dalmatians 
say feed on stones, and there is certainly nothing in the 
appearance of these wretched animals which would ap- 
pear to contradict this statement. 

A sudden turn in the stream reveals the end of the 
gorge, where the sparkling waters of the falls of Kerka 
find an outlet from their narrow channel, and go rushing 
and foaming over the rocks, forcing their way between 
the little wooded islands and clumps of luxuriant foliage 
that stretch across the pass between the two ranges of 
sterile mountains. Here and there nestles a rude little 
cabin, whose. occupants appear at our approach, and re- 
gard us. with,silent curiosity. The boys who tend the 
sheep and goats on the hills near by leave their flocks to 
their own devices, and come down to reap a harvest of 
small-change by piping to us on their rudely carved wood- 
en whistles, or sezrala, as they name them, or offer us 
pieces of stalactite formation which they find in the 
small caverns about the falls. 

The total height of the falls is about one hundred and 
sixty feet, although nowhere do they descend in any great 
volume, but spread the entire width of the valley, spring- 
ing, from the hills above in a series of leaps over rocky 
steps from ten to thirty feet in height, twisting and turn- 
ing as they come down, so that at no one point can you 
see the entire descent. 

Higher up, beyond the point where the ranges of bar- 
ren hills almost close together, is the lake of Vissovay, 
where, on a little wooded island, a few Franciscan monks 
spend peaceful lives in their little convent in the midst of 
the waters. Above the lake you can trace the river as it 
comes rushing down between the hills on its way from 
Mount Dinara, about twenty miles beyond, where it issues 
with a bound from a dark cavern in the mountain-side. 
The water from the falls has within a few years been ap- 
plied to a pumping-station which affords Sebenico a plen- 
tiful supply of the wholesome river water, and now the 
enterprising inhabitants of that city, under the guidance 
of the Austrian government, which has done so much for 
the improvement and development of its Dalmatian prov- 
ince, are building a power-house here which will generate 
electricity to be carried over the hills by wires to light 
the narrow streets of the old town. Towards evening we 
return to Sebenico, and find the streets thronged with 
promenaders in their gayest costume, as it is Whit-Mon- 
day. 

Beside the gray walls of the old Duomo, on a low stone 
bench, were seated a little group of.the Sebenzani. Two 
young girls with their gayest silken lacings and freshest 
of white linen were at one end of the group, and next the 
prettiest one was sitting a handsome lithe-looking gallant, 
with his red cap, bronzed face, and gorgeous waistcoat 
with. silver buttons, while beyond was a wrinkled and 
dark-skinned old lady. The young people were not talk- 
ing together, nor did the man even look at the dark-hair- 
ed girl by whose side he sat, for the proud Dalmatian con- 
siders it beneath his dignity to talk to women in a public 
place, but the girl seemed proud and contented that he 
should honor her by sitting beside her. Presently a group 
of women strolled along the piazza, two of them evident- 
ly sisters from their strong resemblance to each other. 

‘he elder wore the black front over her bosom which pro- 
claimed her the mother of many children, while the young- 
er and prettier of the two wore the white linen which 
announced her single state. As they approached, the 
young gallant on the bench started to his feet. The young 
girl modestly cast her eyes upon the ground as if she had 
not seen him, and the group turned and walked back tow- 
ards the other end of the city, followed by the young man 
and the reproachful glances of the two maidens whom he 
had deserted. 

At dinner our regret at leaving Sebenico was diminish- 
ed by the music of the municipal band, consisting for the 
most part of boys of twelve or fourteen dressed in blue 
uniforms, wearing little Derby hats ornamented with wav- 
ing plumes of cocks’ feathers at the side. The mistaken 
kindness of the authorities of the town subjected us to 
the atrocities of their performance all during dinner, and 
it was not until we had put some miles of blue water be- 
tween our steamer and the harbor of Sebenico that the 
memories of their discords were entirely obliterated. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE TWO CAMPS. 


“ —« HANK you, mademoiselle; now you can go,” 
he said. 

He need scarcely have spoken, however, 
for the moment his sister had done his bid- 
ding she turned from us, and before two 

words had passed his lips, was hurrying back to the 
house in a passion of grief, her face covered, her slight 
figure shaken by sobs that came back to us on the sum- 
mer air. 

The sight stung me to rage; but for a moment, and by 
a tremendous effort, I restrained myself. I would hear 
him out. 

He either did not or would not see the effect he had 
produced, ‘There, messieurs, ” he said, his face some- 
what pale. ‘‘I am obliged to your patience. Now you 
know what I think of your tricolor and your services. 
It shall shelter neither me nor mine. I hold no parley 
with assassins.” 

I sprang forward; I could contain myself no longer. 
“AndI,” Iecried— ‘‘ M. le Marquis, I have something to 
say too! A moment ago I refused the tricolor. I rejected 
the overtures of those who brought it to me. I was re- 
solved to stand by you and by my brethren, against my 
better judgment. I was of your party, though 1 do not 
believe in it, and you might have tied me to it. But this 
gentleman is right! You are yourself the strongest argu- 
ment against yourself. And I do this! I do this!” I re- 
peated, passionately. 
‘See, M. le Marquis, 
and know that it is 
your doing!” 

With the word I 
snatched up the rib- 
bon on which made- 
moiselle had trod- 
den, and with fingers 
that trembled scarce- 
ly less than hers 
had trembled when 
she unfastened it, I 
pinned it on my 
breast. f ‘fe 

He bowed, with a 
sardonic smile. ‘‘ A 
cockade is easily 
changed,” he said. 
But I could see that 
he was livid with 
rage; that he would 
have slain me for 
the defeat. 

‘You mean,” I 
said, hotly, ‘‘that I 
am easily turned.” 

“You put on the 
ap, M. le Vicomte,” 
he retorted. 

The other. three 
had withdrawn a 
little— not without 
open signs of disgust 
—and left us face to 
face, on the spot on 
which we had stood 
three weeks before, 
on the day before his 
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mother’s reception. 
Still raging with an- 
ger on mademoi- 


selle’s account, and 
minded to wound 
him,I recalled that to 
him, and the proph- 
ecies he had then 
uttered — prophecies 
which had been so 
ill fulfilled. 

He took me up at 
the first word. ‘‘IIl 
fulfilled?” he said, 
grimly. ‘‘ Yes, M. le 
Vicomte; but why? 
Because those who 
should support me, 
those who from one 
end of France to the 
other should sup- 
port the King, are 
like you — waverers 
who do not know their own minds! Because the gen- 
tlemen of France are proving themselves churls and cra- 
vens, unworthy of the names they bear! Yes, ill fulfilled,” 
he continued, bitterly, ‘‘ because you, M. de Saux, and men 
like you, are for this to-day, for that to-morrow, and cry 
one hour Reform, and the next Order!” 

The denial stuck in my throat, and my passion dying 
down, I could only glower at him. He saw this, and 
taking advantage of my momentary embarrassment, “ But 
enough,” he resumed, in a tone of dignity, very galling to 
me, since it was he-who had behaved ill, not I.. ‘‘ Enough 
of this. While it was possible, I courted your aid, M. de 
Saux; and I acknowledge and shall be the last to disclaim 
the obligation under which you last night placed us. But 
there can never be true fellowship between those who 
wear that,” and he pointed to the tricolor I had assumed, 
“and those who serve the King as-we serve him. You 
will pardon me, therefore, if I take my leave, and without 
delay withdraw my sister from a house in which her 
presence may be misunderstood, as mine, after what. has 
passed, must be unwelcome.” 

He bowed again with that and led the way into the 
house, while I followed, tongue-tied and. with a sudden 
chill at my heart. There.was no one in the hall except 


André, who was hovering about the farther door; but in 

the avenue beyond were three or four mounted servants 

Waiting for M. de St. Alais, and half-way down the ave- 

nue a party of three were riding towards the gates. I 

needed but a glance to show me that the foremost of these 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Weekty No. 1985. 
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was mademoiselle, and that she rode low in the saddle, as 
if she still wept. And I turned in a hot fit to M. de St. 
Alais. 

But I found his eye fixed on me in such a fashion that 
the words died on my lips. He coughed dryly. ‘*Ha!” 
he said. ‘‘So mademoiselle has herself felt the propriety 
of leaving. You will permit me therefore to make her 
acknowledgments, M. de Saux, and to take leave for her.” 

He saluted me with that and turned. He already had 
his foot raised to the stirrup, when I muttered his name. 

He looked round. ‘‘ Pardon! Is there anything—” 

I beckoned to the servants to stand back. I was in 
misery, between rage and shame, the hot fit gone. ‘* Mon- 
sieur,” I said, ‘‘ there is one more thing to be said. This 
does not end all between mademoiselle and me. For 
mademoiselle—” 

“*We will not speak of her!” he exclaimed. 

“T do not know her sentiments,” I continued, dogged- 
ly, disregarding his interruption, ‘‘ nor whether I am agrce- 
able to her. But for myself, M. de St. Alais, I tell you 
frankly that I love her, nor shall I change because I wear 
one tricolor or another. Therefore—” 

‘**T have ouly one thing to say!” he cried, raising his 
hand. 

I gave way, breathing hard. ‘‘ What is it?” I said. 

“That you make love like a bourgeois,” he answered, 
laughing insolently, ‘‘or a mad Englishman! And as 
Mademoiselle de St. Alais is not a baker’s daughter, to be 
wooed after that fashion, I find it offensive. Is that 
enough, or shall I say more, M. le Vicomte?” 





“<*YES,’ I SAID, STIFFLY, FOR I FOUND ALL LOOKING AT ME.” 


“That will not be enough to turn me from my path!” 
I answered. ‘‘ You forget that I carried mademoiselle 
hither in my arms last night. But I do not forget it, and 
she will not forget it. We cannot be henceforth as we 
were, M. le Marquis.” 

“You saved her life and base a claim upon it!” he 
said, scornfully. ‘‘ That is generous and like a gentle- 
man!” 

‘*No, I do not,” I answered, persistently. ‘But I have 
held mademoiselle in my arms, and she bas laid her head 
on my breast, and you can undo neither the one nor the 
other. Henceforth I have a right to woo her, and I shall 
win her.” 

‘* While I live you never shall!” he answered, fiercely. 
“T swear that as she trod on that ribbon, at my word— 
at my word, monsieur!—so she shall tread on your love. 
From this day seek a wife among your friends. Mademoi- 
selle de St. Alais is not for you.” 

I trembled with rage. ‘‘ You know, monsieur, that I 
cannot fight you!” I said. 

‘*Nor IT you,” he answered. ‘‘I know it. Therefore,” 
he continued, reverting with marvellous ease to his for- 
mer politeness, ‘‘I will fly from you. Farewell, monsieur 
—I do not say, until we meet again, for Ido not think that 
we shall meet much in future.” 

I found nothing to answer him, and he turned and 
moved away down the avenue. Mademoiselle and her 
escort had long disappeared; his servants, obeying my 
gesture, were almost at the gates. I-watched his figure 
as he rode under the boughs of the walnuts that, meeting 
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low over his head, let the sun fall on him through spare 
rifts, and I marvelled at the gallant air he maintained and 
the careless grace of lis bearing. 

Certainly he had force. He had the force his fellows 
lacked, and he had it so abundantly that as I gazed after 
him the words I had used to him seemed weak and fool- 
ish, the resolution I had flung in his teeth childish. Af- 
ter all, he was right; this to which my feelings had im 
pelled me on the spur of anger and love and the moment 
was no French or proper way of wooing, nor one which I 
should have relished in my sister’s case. Why, then, had 
I degraded mademoiselle by it and exposed myself? Men 
wooed mistresses that way, not wives! 

In a word, I felt very wretched as I turned to go into 
the house. But there my eye lighted on the pistols which 
still lay on the table in the hall, and with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling I remembered that others’ affairs were out 
of order too; that the chateaux of St. Alais and Marignac 
lay in ashes; that last night I had saved mademoiselle 
from death; that beyond the walnut avenue, with its cool 
long shade and dappled floor, Jay the seething, brawling 
world of Quercy, of France, of maddened peasants and 
frightened townsfolk, and soldiers who would not fight, 
and nobles who dared not! 

Then, vive le tricolor! The die was cast. I went through 
the house to find Father Benoit and his companions, 
meaning to return with them. But the terrace was 
empty; they were nowhere to be seen. Even of the ser- 
vauts I could only fine André, who came pottering to me 
with his lips pursed up to grumble. I asked him where 

, the curé was. 

‘*Gone, M. le Vi- 
st comte.” 

**And Buton?” 

** He too; with half 
the servants, for the 
matter of that.” 

“Gone?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘* Whith- 
er?” 

‘* To the village to 
gossip,” he answered, 
churlishly. ‘* There 
is not a turnspit now 
but must hear the 
news, and take his 
own leave and time 
to gather it. The 
world is turned up- 
side down, I think. 
It is time his Majesty 
the King did some- 


thing.” 

‘Did not M. le 
Curé leave a mes- 
sage?” 

The old servant 


hesitated. ‘* Well, he 


if M. le Vicomte 
would stay at home 
until the afternoon 
he should hear from 
him.” 

‘But he was go- 
ing to Cahors!” I 
said. ‘He is not 
returning to-day?” 

‘*He went by the 
little alley to the vil- 
lage,” André answer- 
ed, obstinately. ‘I 
do not know any- 
thing about Cahors.” 

‘Then go to the 
village now,” I said, 
‘fand learn whether 
he took the Cahors 
road.’ ” 

The old man went, 
grumbling, and I re- 
mained alone on the 
terrace. An abnor- 
mal quietness, as of 
the afternoon, lay on 
the house this sum- 
mer morning. I sat 
down on a stone seat 
against the wall, and 
began to go over the 
events of the night, 
recalling with the utmost vividness things to which at 
the time I had scarcely given a glance, and shuddering 
at horrors that in the happening had barely moved me. 
Gradually my thoughts passed from these things which 
made my pulse beat, and I began to busy myself with 
madempiselle. I saw her again sitting low in the saddle 
and weeping as she went. ‘The bees hummed in the warm 
air, the pigeons cooed softly in the dove-cote, the trees on 
the lawn below me shaped themselves into an avenue 
over her head, and thinking of her I fell asleep. 

After such a night as I had spent it was not unnatural, 
But when I awoke and saw that it was high noon I was 
wiid with vexation. I sprang up, and darting suspicious 
glances round me, caught André skulking away under the 
house wall. T called him back, and asked him why he 
had let me sleep. 

*T thought that you were tired, monsieur,” he muttered, 
blinking inthe sun. ‘“ M. le Vicomte is not a peasant, that 
he may not sleep when he pleases.” : 

‘*And M.le Curé? Has he not returned?” 

‘*No, monsieur.” 

* And he went—which way?” 

He named a village half a league from us, and then said 
that my dinner waited. 

I was hungry, and for the moment asked no more, but 
went in and sat down to the meal. When I rose it was 
nearly two o’clock. Expecting Father Benoit every mo- 
ment, I bade them saddle the horses, that I might be ready 
to go; and then, too restless to remain still, 1 went into the 
village. Here I found all in turmoil. Three-fourths of 


the inhabitants were away at St. Alais inspecting the 
ruins, and those who remained thought of nothing so little 
as doing their ordinary work; but, standing in groups at 
their doors or the cross-roads or the church gates, were 
discussing events. One asked me timidly if it was true 
that the King had given all the land to the peasants; an- 
other, if there were to be any more taxes; a third, a ques- 
tion still more simple. Yet with this I met with no lack 
of respect; few failed to express their joy that I had 
escaped the ruffians 7é-bas, But as I approached each 
group, a subtle shade of expectation, of shyness, and sus- 
picion flitted across faces the most familiar to me. At the 
moment I did not understand this; I apprehended it,even, 
but dimly. Now I know that it was a symptom of the 
social poison doing its sure and deadly work. 

I could hear nothing of M. le Curé, one saying that he was 
here, another there, and a third that he had gone to Cahors; 
and I returned to the chateau in a state of discomfort 
and unrest hard to describe. I would not again leave the 
front of the house, and for hours I paced the avenue, now 
listening at the gates or looking up the road, now walking 
quickly to and fro under the walnuts. At length evening 
fell, and night, and still I was here awaiting the curé’s com- 
ing. chained to the silent house, while my mind tortured 
me with pictures of what was going forward outside. The 
restless demon of the time had hold of me; the thought 


that I lay here idle while the world heaved made me mis-, 


erable, filled me with shame. When André came to sum- 
mon me to supper, I swore at him; and the moment I had 
done, I went up to the roof of the chateau and watched the 
night, expecting to see again the glare of burning houses. 

I saw nothing, however, and the curé did not come; and 
after a wakeful night, seven in the morning saw me in the 
saddle and hurrying to Cahors. André complained of ill- 
ness, and I took Gil only. The country round St. Alais 
seemed to be deserted; but half a league farther on, over 
the hills, I overtook a score of peasants trudging sturdily 
along. I asked them whither they were going, and why 
they were not in the fields. 

** We are going to Cahors for arms,” they said. 

“For arms! Whom are you going to fight?” 

‘*The brigands, monseigneur. They are burning and 
murdering on every side. By the mercy of God they 
have not yet visited us. And to-night we shall be armed.” 

“ Brigands?” I said. ‘‘ What brigands?” 

But they could not answer that, and I left them in 
wonder and rode on. I had not done with these brigands, 
however; half a league short of Cahors I passed through 
a hamlet where the same idea prevailed. Here they had 
raised a rough barricade at the end of the street towards 
the country, and I saw a man on the church tower keep- 
ing watch. Meanwhile every one in the place who could 
walk had gone to Cahors. 

““Why?” Tasked. ‘‘For what?” 

‘*To hear the news.” 

I began to see that my imagination had not led me 
astray. All the world was heaving. Every one was 
hurrying to hear and to learn, to take arms if he had never 
used arms before, to advise if all his life he had obeyed 
orders, to do anything and everything but his daily work. 
After this, that I should find Cahors humming like a hive 
of bees about to swarm, the Vadlandré bridge so crowded 
that I could scarcely force my way through its three 
gates, the queue of people waiting for rations longer and 
the rations shorter than ever before—after this, all these 
things seemed only natural. 

As I rode through the streets, wearing the tricolor, I 
was hailed here and there with cheers. On the other hand, 
I noticed that wearers of white cockades were not lack- 
ing. They kept the wall, in twos and threes, walking with 
raised chins and hands on sword-knots, watched askance 
by the commonalty. A few of them were known to me; 
more were strangers; and while I blushed under the scorn- 
ful looks of the former, knowing that I must seem to 
them a renegade; I wondered who the latter were. Final- 
ly, I was glad to escape from both by alighting at Doury’s, 
over whose door a huge tricolor flag hung limp in the 
sunshine. 

M. le Curé de Saux? He was even then sitting with 
the committee upstairs. Would M. le Vicomte walk up? 

I did so, through a press of noisy people who thronged 
the stairs and passages. A door was opened, a fresh gust 
of noise came out to meet me, and I entered the room. 
In it, seated round a long table, were a score of men, of 
whom some rose to meet me, while others kept their seats; 
three or four were speaking at once, and ‘did not stop on 
my entrance. I recognized, at the further end, Father 
Benoit and-Buton, who came to meet me; Capitaine 
Hugues, who rose, but continued to speak; two of the 
smaller noblesse, who left their chairs and came to me in 
an ecstasy; Doury, who rose and sat down half a dozen 
times; and one or two curés, and others of that rank, 
known to me by sight. The uproar was great; the con- 
fusion equal to it. Still, somehow, and after a moment 
of tumult, I found myself placed civilly enough in a chair 
at the end of the table, with M. le Capitaine on one side 
of me and a notary of Cahors on the other. Then, under 
cover of the noise, I stole a few words with Father Benoit, 
who lingered a moment beside me. 

“*You could not join us yesterday?” he said, with a 
pathetic look in his eyes that only I understood. 

‘*But you left a message bidding me wait for you!” I 
answered. 

“TI did?” he said. ‘‘ No, I left a message asking you 
to follow us, if it pleased you.” 

‘‘Then I never got it,” I replied. ‘‘ André told me—” 

«‘ Ah, André!” he answered. And he shook his head. 

“«The rascal!” I said. ‘Then he lied tome! And—” 

But some one called the curé to his place; at the same 
time most of the talkers ceased; a moment, and only two 
were left speaking, who, without paying the least regard 
to one another, continued to hold forth noisily, one on the 
social contract, the other on the brigands—the brigands 
who were everywhere burning the corn and killing the 
people. 

At last M. le Capitaine, after a long waiting to speak, 
attacked the former. ‘‘Tut, monsieur,” he said. ‘‘ This 
is not the time for theory. A halfpenny worth of fact—” 

“Is value for a pound of theory!” the man of the 
brigands—he was a grocer, I believe—cried eagerly; and 
he brought his fist down on the table. 

‘*But now is the time—the God-sent time to frame 
the facts to the theory!” the other screamed. ‘‘ To re- 
generate the world! To—” 

“To regenerate the fiddlestick!” his opponent answered, 
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with equal heat. ‘‘ When brigands are at our very doors! 
When—” 

‘‘Monsieur,” the Captain said, commanding silence by 
the gravity of his tone, ‘if you please—” 

** Yes?” 

“Then, to be plain, I do not believe any more in your 
brigands than in M. l’Avoué’s theories.” 

This time it was the grocer’s turn toscream. ‘‘ What?” 
he cried. ‘‘When they have been seen at Figeac and 
Cajare and Rodez and—” 

‘** By whom?’ the soldier asked, sharply. 

‘* By hundreds.” 

“‘Name one.” 

‘** But it is notorious!” 

‘“ Yes, monsieur, it is a notorious lie,” M. le Capitaine 
answered bluntly. ‘‘ Believe me, the brigands with whom 
we have to deal are nearer home. Allow us to arrange 
for them first, and do not deafen M. le Vicomte with your 
chattering.” 

‘Hear! hear!” the lawyer cried. But this was too much 
for the man of the brigands. He began again; to my de- 
spair, it seemed as if the quarrel were only beginning, as 
if peace would have to be made afresh. 

For I confess all this noise, tumult, and disputation, 
this absence of the politeness to which I had been accus- 
tomed all my life, this vulgar jostling and brawling, de- 
pressed me immeasurably. I sat deafened, lost in the 
scramble, of no more account for the moment than Buton. 
Nay, of less; for while I gazed about me and listened, 
sunk in wonder at my position at a table with people of 
a class with whom I had never sat down before—save at 
the chance table of an inn, where my presence kept all 
within bounds—it was Buton who, coming to the officer’s 
aid, finally gained silence. 

‘* Now you have had your say, perhaps you will let me 
have mine,” the Captain said, with acerbity, as soon as he 
could make himself heard. ‘‘ It is very well for you, M. 
l’Avoué, and you, monsieur—I have forgotten your name 
—you are not fighting-men, and my difficulty does not af- 
fect you. But there are half a dozen at this table who 
are placed as I am, and they understand. You may or- 
ganize, but if your officers are carried off every morning, 
you will not go far.” 

‘*How carried off?” the lawyer cried, puffing out his 
thin cheeks. ‘* Members of the Committee of—” 

**How?” M. le Capitaine rejoined, cutting him short 
without ceremony. ‘ By the prick of asmall sword! You 
do not understand; but for some of us, we cannot go 
three paces from this door without risk of an insult and 
a challenge.” 

“That is true,” the two gentlemen at the foot of the 
table cried. 

“Tt is true; and more,” the Captain continued—‘‘ it is 
no chance work, but a plan. It is their plan for curbing 
us. I have seen three men in the streets to-day who I 
can swear are fencing-masters in fine clothes.” 

‘* Assassins!” the lawyer cried, pompously. 

“That is all very well,” Hugues said, soberly. ‘‘ But 
what is to bedone? If we cannot move abroad without a 
challenge and a duel we are helpless. You will have all 
your leaders picked off.” 

‘*The people will avenge you,” the lawyer said, with a 
grand air. 

M. le Capitaine shrugged his shoulders. 
for nothing,” he said. 

Father Benoit interposed. ‘‘ At present,” he said, anx- 
iously, ‘‘I think that there is only one thing to be done. 
You have said, M. le Capitaine, that some of the commit- 
tee are not fighting-men. Why should any fight, and 
play into our opponents’ hands?” 

“Par Dieu! I think that you are right!” Hugues an- 
swered, frankly. ‘‘ Why should we? I am sure that I 
do not wish to fight. I have given my proofs.” 

There was a short pause, and some of us looked at one 
another doubtfully. ‘‘ Well, why not?” the Captain said 
at last. ‘‘This is not play, but business. We are no 
longer gentlemen at large, but soldiers under discipline.” 

“Yes,” I said, stiffly, for I found all looking at me. 
“But it is difficult, M. le Capitaine, for men of honor to 
divest themselves of certain ideas. If we are not to pro- 
tect ourselves from insult, we sink to the level of beasts.” 

‘*Have no fear, M. le Vicomte,” Buton cried, abruptly. 
‘The people will not suffer it.” 

‘No, no; the people will not suffer it!” one or two 
echoed; and for a moment the room rang with cries of in- 
dignation. 

** Well, at any rate,” the Captain said at last, ‘‘all are 
now warned. And if after this they fight lightly, they 
do it with full knowledge that they are playing their ad- 
versaries’ game. I hope all understand that. For my 
part,” he continued, with a dry laugh, ‘‘they may cane 
me; I shall not fight them! Iam no fool.” 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 


“Thank you, 


HOME-COMING. 


ONCE, on a morning ramble by the shore, 

The gray and granite knolled New England coast, 
I rested at a fisher’s humble door, 

And leaned against the lowly linteled post, 

To chat a moment with my simple-hearted host. 


His cheerful housewife by the fisher stood 
In fond content, and all the place was gay 
With fragrant blossoms from the summer wood. 
I asked the purpose of the sweet array. 
The mother said, ‘‘Our boys are coming home to-day!” 


Next day I paused before the door again, 
And saw joy smiling on that sunlit floor; 

The boys were there—two bronzed and bearded men— 
Right-whalers, who, a dozen years or more, 
Had braved the icy ocean and the arctic shore. 


Ah, mother’s heart, your boys are always boys! 
No heat of sun, nor spume of turbid sea, 

Can change the features where you watched the joys 
Of childhood play; their sturdy tones, to thee,” ~ 
Are echoes of the croon they learned beside your knee. 


As pure and changeless as thy gentle faith, 
Which taught our baby lips the words of truth, 
For thee our childhood lives secure from scathe, 
Though change of days may steal away our youth, 
And restless Fortune rain on us her spite or ruth. 
JNO. MALONE. 
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LAST YEAR'S GOLD INCREASE, 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


THE little handful of voters who own the silver mines 
of Colorado, and who led the people of that State in their 
demands for pro-silver legislation, are now boasting that 
in another year they will make Colorado the greatest gold- 
producing State in the Union. The rest of the voters of 
Colorado, who notified the country that if the Sherman 
clause for the purchase of silver by the government should 
be repealed the people would starve, are now deriding those 
benighted folk in the East who ever imagined that Colo- 
rado could be inconvenienced or obstructed in her elori- 
ous progress. The leading newspapers of the State repeat 
their own once gloomy forebodings only to ridicule them 
as the ridiculous imaginings of Eastern folk who under- 
rated the resources of the commonwealth. They are all 
pro-silverites in politics, even the bankers and the gold- 
miners, but they have ceased to anticipate ruin and star- 
vation as the portions that ‘‘ Wall Street” and Congress 
are bent upon forcing on them. The reasons for even 
this slight difference in their views of life are that Colora- 
do has not only made new and tremendous finds of gold 
ore, but she is making more money out of silver at its 
reduced price than she made when her oracles predicted 
ruin if the price were lowered, and when her Governor 
threatened to ride over the common-sense of the nation 
bridle-deep in blood. 

Colorado did not distance California and become the 
first of the gold-producing States, as was predicted during 
the latter part of 1894. The Denver Republican canvassed 
the gold-mining districts and footed up the returns for 
the year at $11,235,506, an increase of three and three- 
quarter million dollars over the yield of 1893. Wells, 
Fargo, & Co., the bankers and expressmen who carry 
practically all the gold and silver out of all the min- 
ing camps of the West, published a larger estimate in 
their forecast of the official figures in a circular dated De- 
cember 31,1894. They put Colorado’s yield at $12.175,- 
207, and California’s at $10,690,646. From the United 
States Mint at Denver I have just obtained the official 
figures that have been sent to the Director of the Mint, at 
Washington, D.C. They are as follows: Gold, $10,616, - 
463; silver (estimated at 63 cents an ounce, the average 
price in 1894), $14,961,525; lead, $3,199,175; copper, 

761,575. 

These figures are disappointing to those who believe 
that they know Colorado to have uncovered the richest 
gold mines in America, but to those who have no other 
information than the figures give them the increase in 
gold production from four millions in 1890 and seven and 
a half millions in 1893 to nearly ten and three-quarter 
millions in 1894 is sufficiently great to seem almost mar- 
vellous. So too is the lightninglike change the State has 
made from a silver to a gold camp. 

There is no fault to be found with the estimate put forth 
by the Mint. It is carefully, honestly, and thoréughly 
made. It is much more nearly correct than the returns 
from the same bureau for California. California’s returns 
are made in the old way, by getting reports from the mine- 
owners. These are not sworn statements, and it has been 
found elsewhere that such reports are sometimes swelled 
in order to ‘‘boom” mining stock, or shrunk to protect 
mine-lessees who contract to pay royalty or percentages 
to the mine-owners. In the case of the great express cor- 
poration that handles all the Western bullion, the inac- 
curate statements made in their annual report are at once 
unintentional and unavoidable. They report what sums 
they are intrusted with, but the same bullion is often car- 
ried by them from smelter to bank and bank to mint, and 
thus their way-bills duplicate amounts that are in many 
cases one and the same. This year the officials at the 
mint in Denver got returns of the finished product from 
the smelters and mills of the State, and they communicated 
as well with all the mints and assay offices of the entire 
country for news of all the gold that was or could be 
credited to Colorado. They say that by the old-fashioned 
method they would have credited the State with two mill- 
ions or perhaps three millions more than their report shows. 
They are certain that the estimate is nearer right than any 
that was ever made before. It may be slightly under the 
exact truth, but it is much closer to the truth than the 
swollen estimates of earlier years. 

Though the State did not leap into the first place as a 
gold- producer, its progress toward that distinction has 
been fast. The Coloradan gold output in 1890 was 
$4,016,229. In 1891 it was $4,764,880. In 1892 it yielded 
$5,539,021. The next year, 1893, saw a yield of $7,487,- 
071, and then came last year’s great leap to $10,616,463. 

But this advance has scarcely been more notable or 
better for the State than the progress that has been made 
in the methods of mining. Silver at .75 three years ago 
was not as profitable as it is to-day at .59. The rea- 
son for this has been said to be the lowering of the miners’ 
wages, but these have suffered a reduction of fifty cents 
below the old ‘flush days” rate of three dollars for ten 
hours’ work. The truer or greater reasons for the in- 
creased returns from silver lie in the mining combina- 
tions that have been made, and in the new and advanta- 
geous leasing system that is now adopted there. By 
combining a number of mines all can be worked with one 
manager and one clerk instead of many. And by the new 
leasing system the owners suffer no risk, while the lessees 
pay them from ten to fifty per cent. of the product, and 
mine very economically so as to increase their own re- 
urns. 

The Denver Republican in a retrospective article pub- 
lished on New-Year’s day, 1895, asks, ‘‘ And wherein has 
Colorado bettered herself?” The answer is: in the greater 
production of the more stable metal, in the inauguration 
of a general system of methodical and economical mining, 
in the use of extraction processes fitted to different ores, 
in the abolition of useless and extravagant offices and 
officers, in the employment of labor and material con- 
servators, and, above all, in the elimination (not yet com- 
plete) of the gambling element, and the establishment of 
mining as a commercial enterprise. This, from a news- 
paper that was predicting starvation and beggardom for 
all the people of the State less than two years ago, is a 
more remarkable evolution than the development of the 
gold veins themselves. 

For a long period silver attracted capital almost to the 
exclusion of gold-mining, or, to put it as it used to be put, 
gold-mining required the investment of a quarter of a 
million in order to take out half a million, whereas silver 














mines that cost only ten thousand dollars to work often 


yielded hundreds of thousands of dollars. The silver era 
in Colorado was one of reckless waste and phenomenal 


profits. The certainty of adverse legislation shifted the 
scene. At the close of 1893 few smelteries were running, 


and they only worked on contracts that were made before 
the drift of financial legislation was foreseen. Mining suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke; but to-day every smeltery is in 
full operation, and not only the old mines but numberless 
new ones are being worked, under 
a reign of greater activity and confi- 
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was no boom there, and the results were those of steady 
work. At Creede the gold is being found. The Ame- 
thyst and the United Mines Company properties are run- 
ning into it. 

The American mines yielded altogether in 1894 from 
ten to twelve millions of dollars’ worth of the metal over 
the great yield of the preceding year. The Wells, Fargo, 
& Co. estimate of the entire gold production of 1894 of all 
North America is as follows: 
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at least three millions of dollars. In Total gold....... $45,892, 668, as against $33,948,723 in 1898. 

Leadville the Little Johnny alone sees en — 


will put out more gold in 1895 than 

all the: other mines in Leadville did during the last 
twelve months of planning and preparation. Creede 
celebrated the close of last year with a discovery that 
seems to prove that the deeper ores carry more gold 
than the rich ones that have been worked there in the 
past. Gilpin County produced three millions in gold, 
and beat all its previous records, but it will do better this 
year. 

, As a rule, upon the repeal of the Sherman purchasing 
clause, the mivers turned from silver to search for gold 
properties. A great number of miners, thrown out of 
work by the closing of silver-mines, took hold of old 
mining properties on leases, and new mills and smelteries 
were built, notably in the Cripple Creek region, for treat- 
ing low-grade ores. But in Leadville the gold ore that 
was found, and that began the great mining revolution, 
was in rich veins that were struck at about five hundred 
feet depth, under the silver. The Leadville gold had all 
been placer-mined up to that time. The California gulch 
had been the principal field, and had been very profitably 
worked between 1860 and 1878. Ever since that time the 
miners and all students of the situation have been specu- 
lating as to the source of the metal. The scientific theory, 
amounting to practical knowledge, was that the gold came 
from a vein in the neighboring hill; but where the vein 
was and how it could be reached were the problems that 
defied science, and seemed to defy luck. When it was 
found it was not reached by experiments in the face of 
the hill, but by boring down beneath the existing silver 
mines and levels. The discovery was made at Leadville, 
where both the lead and silver mines run into gold ore at 
450 to 500 feet. The miners of the celebrated Ibex prop- 
erties were the first to use the diamond drill, and the first 
to get down to the gold vein. They have now reached 
an average depth of 400 feet, but have sent their drills 
much lower, and are perfectly aware of the conditions 
that lie before them. It will be remembered that in min- 
ing circles it is said that the owners of the Bonanza 
mines, who established several gigantic California for- 
tunes, made use of the diamond drill, and were always 
posted a month in advance of the market upon the capa- 
bilities of their property. In this latest triumph of this 
valuable modern tool there is no talk of any misuse of the 
invention. 

The Ibex properties are the Little Johnny, Uncle Sam, 
Little Stella, and-one or two others. The phenomenal 
gold-producer, the Little Johnny, was simply a shaft in 
a silver and lead district, and had not been doing any- 
thing up to the time when gold was struck there. It 
was worked for gold upon the theory that the richer met- 
al was to be found below the silver level. Some $65,- 
000 had been expended in pursuit of this theory, and at 
last $10,000 more was called for, and the expected result 
was reached. At the mint in Denver it is unhesitatingly 
said that this mine will prove to be the greatest wealth- 
producer in the world, and that Leadville will soon prove 
to be the richest camp that has ever been worked. In 
merely preparatory work it has yielded $200,000 a 
month, and in full operation it will turn out between a 
million and two millions of dollars’ worth of gold month- 
ly—considerably more than is looked for from Cripple 
Creek. . 

Other than the Ibex group of mines are these that 
promise rich yields: Little Vinnie, Nevada, Little Ella, Val- 
ley, Midnight, Australia, Virginius, Fanny Rawlings, St. 
Louis, Eliza, Highland Chief, Nettie, Morgan, and Great 
Hope. And of those in the same apparent relation to the 
lode are the Resurrection group: Triumph, Irene, Garbutt, 
Antelope, Ocean Wave, Black Prince, Curran, and Che- 
mung. The oldest gold-producing mine on the hill is the 
Antioch, at the head of White’s Gulch. Its owners are 
boring a shaft. On Little Ella Hill, between the Big and 
Little Evans gulches, where the Resurrection claims and 
others are situated, it is thought that the gold contact is 
closer to the surface. But however close the contact may 
prove, this newest gold- mining is ‘‘no poor man’s for- 
tune,” as they say out there. The field is not for the old- 
fashioned prospector with pick or pan. The gold costs 
money to get. First the miner must go through the float, 
or scum, then through the porphyry, the underlying blue 
limestone, and the still lower white limestone, and then 
he reaches the quartzite above or in which is the gold. 
Cripple Creek produced $2,908,000 in gold, although not 
a pound of ore was hauled out of the camp during thé 
five months of the labor troubles. Leadville produced 
$1,657,002 of gold and ten millions of dollars’ worth of 
silver—the greatest output from a single camp in the 
world—yet it only got out its gold ores in the latter part 
of the year. Even now it will be a month or two before 
the veins will be actually open for thorough work; but 
then, as the miners express it, they will be ‘‘up to their 
armpits in gold.” Gilpin mining district, long known as 





a steady, reliable producer, turned out $2,122.888 of gold, 
as against a million and a third during 1893, but there 





California is still the leading ‘gold State. It has been 
credited with an advance from twelve and a half millions 
in 1893 to more than fourteen millions in 1894. The gain 
during the last year was due to the new working of old 
mines, and also to the operation of placer mines, idle for 
a dozen years, but now worked again under the new hy- 
draulic-mining law. But in California, as everywhere 
else in this country, it is the quartz-mining that yields the 
heaviest returns. This needs so great an original outlay 
that there are said to be hundreds of mines in California, 
unproductive, undeveloped, or altogether idle, that are the 
property of men and companies without the means to 
work them. The improved modern machinery used in 
quartz-mining is what makes this more profitable than 
ever before, and it is investment in these mines that has in- 
creased, and will in years to come increase, the gold output 
of the State. The Utica Mine, which turned out $1,309, - 
987 51 in 1893; the Kennedy Mine, in Amador County, 
which yielded $662,729 63; and the North Star Mine, at 
Grass Valley, which produced $335,756 94--were all old 
mines that had been reopened or worked by perfected 
methods. According to the San Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘ the 
State mineralogist says that more attention is being paid 
to mining than for twenty years past. Men from the 
East are looking over the gold-fields, and there have been 
more inquiries for mining properties during the past year 
than at any time during the preceding two decades.” 

Those who studied the subject at the close of 1894 were 
of the opinion that while a little more than a third of the 
increase in gold production was due to the finds at Lead- 
ville and Cripple Creek in Colorado, yet the increase was 
general and widespread. In Montana there was a gold 
increase simultaneously with a shrinkage in the silver out- 
put. Arizona almost doubled her former yield because 
of great activity, particularly in the pyritic mines. Utah, 
South Dakota, Idaho, and New Mexico also showed in- 
creased productions. 


THE NEW LIBRARY IN BOSTON. 

A FINE building is such a tacit public rebuke to bad 
buildings that it is hardly to be wondered at if the ma- 
jority of the people in Boston fora time felt that the new 

ublic Library in Copley Square stood for something hos- 
tile to their architectural standards. It disturbed their 
serenity. They looked askance at those who presumed to 
admire it. In fact, they 
felt about it a good deal 
as a cowboy would feel 
towards a man who wore 
a “biled shirt’ all the 
week ’round—that is, as 
if it were in some in- 
definable way putting 
on superior airs. But it 
is gratifying to note that 
the people are coming 
around, that they like it 
better every day, and 
that it bids fair to mark 
the beginning of a new 
era in taste as respects 
architecture. One obvi- 
ous reason for this con- 
version is that every 
stranger who goes to 
Boston praises the Li- 
brary, and the fame of 
it has gone all over the 
country. ° It isa palace, 
indeed, but without the 
usual drawbacks of a 
palace—the royal occu- 
pants.. All its magnifi. 
cence belongs to: the 
populace. No democra- 
cy ever erected a more 
superb monument to 
its own enlightenment. 
There is not a square 
inch of vulgarity or 
cheapness in the edi- 
fice. Those who pass it 
every day on their way 
to business find that it 
grows on their liking, 
that it improves on acquaintance,and that in various lights 
and from various points of view it continually reveals new 
beauties. Unconsciously and by degrees the public had 
become tired of restless, pretentious, and obtrusive archi- 
tecture. In their domestic building they had already re- 
verted to the quiet, dignified, and refined Colonial style 
(the wooden version of the Renaissance); and in the 
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comparatively short interval since the rage for suburban 
**Queen Anne” eccentricities, they had quickly outgrown 
their fondness for gingerbread work, for multitudinous 
bay-windows, for blackened shingles simulating age, and 
for designs chiefly remarkable for their unbridled whim- 
sicality. The reaction will carry them into the classical 
camp of McKim, Mead, & White with a velocity astound- 
ing to those unacquainted with the mercurial American 
temperament, at bottom capable of enormous esthetic 
achievements, but almost devoid of traditional ideals. 

Historically the Public Library may be called the turn- 
ing of the leaf. Into this noble architectural page the 
eminent artists intrusted with the work have put their 
ripe convictions; there they have written in marble and 
bronze their highest ideal; they have given to this labor 
of love their days and nights of devoted and assiduous at- 
tention, study, care, and affection. In these splendid halls 
and courts they have buried with rare abnegation all their 
emoluments and profits, sparing nothing in time, means, 
thought, trouble, with the one purpose of building for 
Boston, for the State and the nation, for themselves and 
for posterity, the best, the most enduring, and the most 
beautiful public building possible. They have succeeded, 
and the building is worth all it has cost. 

What are two and a half millions of dollars to a rich 
city? It takes the life-blood of men to construct such 
buildings. Many generations hence it will be said, ‘‘ After 
all, those old nineteenth-century chaps did produce some- 
thing worth looking at—the Boston Public Library.” 

The most remarkable features of the interior are the 
grand stairway and Bates Hall. The stairway is, indeed, 
in every sense of the word grand. The steps are of a 
French marble called échallion, and the walls are faced all 
the way up to the ceiling of the second floor with im- 
mense slabs of highly polished Siena marble, veined in 
rich and mellow tones of translucent onyx, topaz yellow, 
and black. At the level of the broad landing, half-way 
up, the stairs are divided into two flights, to right and 
left. At the corners of the landing, where the balustrade 
makes its turn, are two pedestals supporting marble lions, 
couchant, by Augustus St. Gaudens. Double doors of 
handsomely sculptured oak give access from the landing 
to a richly carved granite balcony overlooking the lovely 
interior court-yard, the most intimately fascinating and 
the most reposeful enclosure on the continent—a place 
which wins the heart by its serene and pure charm. The 
upper landing on the second floor is furnished by a mas- 
sive balustrade of Siena marble, from which four splendid 
Corinthian columns of the same royal material rise to the 
lofty ceiling. The eight high-arched panels around the 
walls of the stairway are to be filled by the mural paint- 
ings ordered from Puvis de Chavannes, some of which are 
to be exhibited for the first time in the Champ de Mars 
Salon in April. It is a matter for regret that it was 
thought best to get a foreigner, however eminent in his 
specialty, to do this part of the decoration. The country 
which owns among its own sons such painters as John 
La Farge has no need and no excuse for going beyond its 
frontiers to find a decorative artist. 

Bates Hall is the great public reading-room, the main 


entrance to it being at the top of the grand stairway. It 
is one of the most stately rooms in the world. It is two 


hundred and eighteen feet long, forty-two and a half feet 
wide, and fifty feet high. It is lighted by a row of thir- 
teen high arched windows facing on Copley Square (at 
the east), and by two large windows in the south wail. 
These windows are at a height of ten feet from the floor. 
On the west wall a series of panels corresponds to the 
row of windows opposite. The ceiling is a semi-ellipti- 
cal arch, supported by massive piers of warm gray Ohio 
sandstone; at regular intervals it is crossed by heavy ribs, 
which form continuous lines with the piers, and by lighter 
ribs between the heavy ones, springing from clustered 
stone piers of less prominence. The ribs are richly orna- 
mented. The four heavy ones have Greek frets, and the 
lighter ones have guilloches. Between them the spaces 
are deeply panelled with high-relief rosettes, framed by 
the echinus. A fine play of light and shade gives life to 
this majestic Roman 
ceiling. It is at once 
strong and buoyant. 
The ends of the room 
are semicircular, with 
half-dome cei!ings, sup- 
ported by stone piers 
earved in arabesques. 
On the wall at the north 
end of the hall is the 
place reserved for James 
A. MeN. Whistler’s dec- 
oration ; his panel is al- 
ready bordered by a 
moulding of sandstone 
carved with a_ classic 
motive. 

Bates Hall gives to 
the visitor an uplifting 
sensation; it has.a ten- 
dency to make a man 
feel that he should 
throw back his shoul- 
ders, stand up straight, 
and draw his breath 
from the bottom of his 
lungs; it stimulates his 
self-respect ; it braces 
him up; it puts him on 
his dignity. There is in 
the atmosphere of this 


huge room.a blended 
sense of ceremonious 


nobility, secular author- 
ity, and gracious cheer- 
fulness, which is quite 
unforgettable. It is 
thoroughly Roman in 
its style, full of remi- 
niscences of St. Peter's 
and the Sistine Chapel, but, except by force of associa- 
tion, it is without a tinge of ecclesiastical sentiment. The 
sweep of its grand lines is ponderously and impressively 
palatial. 

The semicircular ends of Bates Hall are, in a measure, 
to be divided from the rest of the room by richly sculp- 
tured screens about fourteen feet high, pierced by doors in 
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the middle. The enclosed spaces are to be used as writ- 
ing-room and card-catalogue-room respectively. The pave- 
ment of the hall is a fine example of terrazzo work, alter- 
nating with marble tiles. The mosaic is composed of 
Lisbon and Italian marbles in two warm colors. The 
base of the wall is of a curious dusty red Verona marble. 
Above it are bookcases built in, of quartered English oak, 
to hold books of reference, such as catalogues, diction- 
aries, cyclopeedias, etc. Several thousand volumes of 
these works will be accessible to all comers, without any 
of the red tape necessary in drawing books from the 
labyrinth of ‘‘stacks.” The sandstone frieze of Bates 
Hall contains the names of famous artists, authors, poets, 
and reformers. Over the main entrance is a beautiful lit- 
tle balcony of stone, elaborately sculptured with delicate 
and charming Renaissance ornament. Nearer to the two 
ends of the hall are doorways of a sombre and monu- 
mental cast, constructed of Belgian 
black marble, green serpentine marble, 
and bronze, with highly polished Co- 
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Each floor has its own staff of messengers, whose duty 
it is to receive the slips shot to them through the pneu- 
matic tubes, get the books called for, and put them into 
the carrying-baskets. ‘These baskets, large enough to con- 
tain a fair-sized folio, on being released from their racks, 
are propelled to the open shaft already spoken of by 
means of a miniature cable kept running by machinery. 
At the shaft the baskets are detached from the cable and 
shot upon an elevatar; if they come from a level above 
the delivery-room the elevator is automatically lowered; 
if from below, hoisted to the proper point, where they 
are again released, and sent upon tracks into the delivery 
station. The motive power is an electric dynamo in the 
basement. 

There can be no collision of baskets, for checks, guides, 
and balances are everywhere provided. And the baskets 
may be returned as easily as they are sent forward. 


occupancy beyond the Pomaron River, nor even inti mated 
any purpose to lay claim to territory west or south of that 
river. Suddenly, in the latter part of that year, shi made 
an attempt to plant a colony farther westward, and set up 
a ridiculous claim to the entire Atlantic coast as far as the 
Orinoco delta. In 1844 she receded from this position 
and proposed a divisional line beginning a little west ward 
of the Pomaron River. In 1881 she again removed the 
starting-point of a divisional line twenty-nine miles west 
of the Moroco River, thus claiming the valleys of both 
rivers. In 1886 she again shifted position, and claimed to 
the margin of the Guaima River. In 1890 she shifted po- 
sition again, and proposed a divisional line beginning at 
the junction of the Amacuro and Orinoco rivers, thus 
claiming practical control of the Orinoco delta. Finally, 
in 1893, still advancing westward and southward into 
what had never before been disputed as Venezuelan ter- 

ritory, she gravely proposed a conven- 

tional boundary-line, beginning at the 




















rinthian columns, ponderous entabla- 
tures,and sumptuous architraves,mag- 
nificent and impressive in themselves, 
but at odds with the scheme of color 
around them. These portals connect 
Bates Hall with the waiting-room and 
the periodical-room. The waiting- 8 
room, commonly called the delivery- 
room, is to have Mr. Abbey’s great < 





‘**Holy Grail” frieze for the main fea- pa 
ture of its decoration. & 
The three most attractive rooms on 3S 
the third floor are those of the Brown " 
Musical Library, the Bowditch Math- — > 


ematical and Astronomical Library, | 
and the Shakespeare Library—rooms | ° 
decorated solely and sufficiently by the | 


red, brown, yellow, blue, green, and . 


gray bindings of oceans of books, from 
the floors to the ceilings. 6 
Besides the mural decorations order- 
ed from Puvis de Chavannes, Edwin 
A. Abbey, and James A. McN. Whis- 
tler, there are to be other important 
works of this kind from the brushes 
of John Sargent, John Elliot, Elmer 
E. Garnscey, and, in time, it is intended, 
from still other painters; in fact, it has 
been semi-officially intimated that it 
is hoped some day to commission such 
men as Walter Shirlaw, E. E. Simmons, 
Will H. Low, Elihu Vedder, Francis D. | 
Millet, and others to add their produc- 
tions to the ensemble of the great in- 
terior, which still affords hundreds of 
square yards of wall space suitable 
- for colored ornamentation. Sargent’s 
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mouth of the Amacuro, and running so 





7 as to include the head-waters of the 
Cumana, and thence to the sierra of 
Usupamo. 
These facts carry their own com- 
Ri ment. Studied in connection with any 
> good map of the country, they have 
> s a startling significance. The South 
© eR American continent, by its peculiar to- 
‘~ Pe pography, is naturally divided into 








three immense valleys, the Orinoco, 
the Amazon, and the Plata. Each of 
these valleys is a complete net-work 
of fluvial navigation, open from the 
sea to the remotest interior, and those 
three great rivers communicate by dis- 
tinct bifurcations, so that the domin- 
ion of the mouth of either by such a 
power as Great Britain would, in the 
course of time, and almost as a natural 
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place; they are to decorate the third- 
floor corridor, a handsomely propor- 
tioned wall with a high vaulted ceil- 
ing. The subject chosen by Sargent 
for his series of paintings is ‘* The 
Progress of Religion through Histo- 
ry.” The specimen of the work ex- | 
hibited in London has been praised by 
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6 result, open the way to pretensions 
over the others. 

But, to confine our remarks strictly 
to the present discussion, take, for 
example, the mouth of the Orinoco. 
That immense river is navigable by 
the heaviest naval vessels as far up as 
the city of Bolivar, nearly four hun- 
dred miles from the ocean; and within 
that distance the Orinoco receives the 
waters of some twenty other navigable 
streams, while above the city of Boli- 
yar the river receives on its eastern 
4 side alone ninety-one other large rivers, 
two of which are navigable to the af- 
fluents of the Amazon. On the oppo- 





se site or western side of the Orinoco, 
me above the point named, it receives the 
> va waters of thirty more rivers, many of 


which are navigable, and extend to the 
remote interior of the continent. Thus 
the Apure, which traverses the very 
centre of Venezuela, is navigable for 
nearly four hundred miles, and has its 
source on the borders of Colombia. 
The Meta, which is navigable as far up 











the English press in almost extravagant 
terms. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 

Tue trustees of the Boston Public Library have given 
as much thought to the mechanical equipment of their 
new building, and to the convenient arrangement of its 
work-rooms, as to the beauty of its architecture and the 
genuineness of its construction. 

In a building erected around a large interior court, 
across Which no short-cut could be taken, the great prob- 
lem was how and where to put up a book-stack, capable 
of accommodating 2,000,000 volumes, which should be 
accessible to the public, through the library’s messengers, 
without unreasonable friction and delay. This problem, 
however, the trustees believe they have satisfactorily 
solved. 

The cabinet of the card catalogue is in Bates Hall, and 
will be under the constant charge of two or three assist- 
ants, whose duty it will be to assist the public in every way 
in their power. It is but a step from the catalogue out 
into the delivery-room, the same which Mr. Abbey is to 
decorate with his paintings. Behind the long broad de- 
livery desk is a room to be used as the station where the 
attendants may receive, assort, distribute, or return the 
books which come to them from the stack, or the slips 
which are passed over the desk from the readers. 

A slip catalogue or “indicator” of books “ out” is con- 
stantly kept, and any application for one of these is im- 
mediately returned. If the book is in, the slip is put into 
a pneumatic tube, a row of which, looking for all the 
world like a gigantic soda fountain, occupies one side of 
the room, and shot out into that part of the stack in which 
the book is shelved. 

The book-stack is in six stories, each separate and sep- 
arately equipped. ‘The arrangement of books is by arbi- 
trary ‘‘alcoves,” taking the place of the real alcoves in 
the old building, but now merely sections of the great 
labyrinth of shelving, and marked off by lines imaginary 
to the mind of every one but the custodian of the shelves. 
It was necessary to retain in theory the arrangement of 
the old building, in order that the shelf numbers might 
still correspond to those of the card catalogue. To intro- 
duce a new notation would be the labor of years. The 
best proof that this arbitrary shelving of the books is 
really reasonably simple is the fact that the workmen em- 
ployed to move the books were able to place them in their 
new home without confusion or mistake in the remark- 
ably short time of five weeks to a day, or at the rate of 
about 120,000 a week. 

The six stories of the book-stack run not directly into 
the delivery station itself, but to an open shaft, four feet 
across, between. No story is on the same level as that of 
the delivery desk. This would be most inconvenient if 
the library had to rely on boys to fetch and carry the 
books called for, as has been the custom in the past; 
but. instead, a magnified cash-carrier system has been in- 
troduced, which, it is expected, will minimize delay and 
obviate confusion. 


BRITISH AGGRESSIONS IN VENEZUELA. 


On the northeastern shores of the South American con- 
tinent, extending westward to the Orinoco and southward 
to the affluents of the Amazon, is a vast and fertile; though 
as yet but sparsely populated, region known as the Gua- 
yanas. A portion of this territory was’ceded to England 
by Holland in 1814. © A very much larger and more desir- 
able portion of it belongs to the republic of Venezuela, 
as the successor in title of Spain in 1810. The precise 
boundary between Holland and Spain, though plainly in- 
ferable from historical facts, was never definitely fixed by 
treaty; and in 1887 the dispute as to boundary, which 
first arose in 1827, resulted in the rupture of official rela- 
tions between England and Venezuela: 

Venezuela, as the successor in title of Spain, supports 
her claim to the territory west of the Esequibo River, and 
thence southward to the Brazilian border, by a long array 
of historical facts; which I briefly summarize as follows: 
By the treaty of Minster, between Spain and Holland, of 
1648; by official notes of the Spanish colonial government 
of Cumana, of 1742; by the Spanish-Portuguese treaty of 
1750; by the correspondence passed. between the Spanish 
colonial government and the authorities of the adjacent 
Dutch colony east of the Esequibo, in 1758; by the Royal 
Spanish schedules of 1768; by official records of the Spanish 
cabinet, 1769; bv official instructions from the cabinet at 
Madrid to the Spanish colonial authorities in Guayana, 
1779; by the Order in Council issued*by the Spanish cab- 
inet in 1780; by the official reports of the Royal Spanish 
Colonial Commission of 1788; by the treaty of Aranjuez, 
‘of 1791, between Spain and Holland; by the official cor- 
respondence of the Dutch West India Company of 1794; 
by the official correspondence of the British diplomatic 
agent in Caracas, in 1836, acknowledging - Venezuela's 
right of domain on the Atlantic coast east of the Orinoco 
delta; by the formal acknowledgment, in 1841, by a Brit- 
ish law court in Demerara, of -Venezuela’s undisputed 
jurisdiction over the -Moroco River; and by a similar 
formal acknowledgment by~ the authorities of British 
Guayana (Guiana) as late as 1874. 

Against this claim England sets up a counter - claim, 
likewise based upon historical facts, as follows: That two 
forts of a temporary character, called ‘‘New Zealand” 
and ‘‘ New Middleburgh,” were erected bythe Dutch on 
the Pomaron River (some leagues-west of the Esequibo) 
in 1657, thereby showing-that the Dutch laid claim to that 
territory; by concessions alleged to’ have been made-to a 
Dutch company in that vicinity in 1674; by the armed 
conflict between some Dutch and: Spanish colonists on 
the Pomaron “River in *1797, in which; it-is claimed, the 

Spaniards were defeated and driven away; and, finally, 
by some pretended. treaty. between Great Britain and the 
Indians (names and dates not given), whereby England en- 
gaged to ‘‘ protect” the Indians against white encroach- 
ments. 

Previous to 1840 Great Britain had not extended her 
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os as Villavicencia, within a few leagues 

of the city of Bogota, has its source in 

the very heart of the republic of Co- 

lombia. And, not to enumerate others of equal import- 


ance, there is the Inriade, a large river extending to within 
a few miles of the Colombian and Brazilian borders. 

It will be seen at a glance that the navigable outlet of 
the Orinoco is the key to more than a quarter of the en- 
tire South American continent, and that its dominion by 
Great Britain could hardly fail, in the course of a few dec- 
ades, to work very radical changes in the commercial re- 
lations and political institutions of at least three of the 
South American republics. 

In view of these facts, and of our well-known policy and 
traditions relative to the Spanish American republics, the 
United States has not been an indifferent spectator of 
England’s aggressions in the Orinoco Valley. Time and 
again has our government delicately and courteously 
tendered its good offices as the impartial friend of both 
disputants. It has even made formal tender of its ser- 
vices as arbitrator if acceptable to both. This has been 
done with the less hesitancy because the dispute as to 
boundary turns upon simple and readily ascertainable 
historical facts. And, besides this, as many as ten of the 
Spanish American republics (not to mention Spain herself) 
have each separately addressed the British government in 
a like sense. 

Early in the beginning of the present century, inspired 
by the successful example of the United States, the Span- 
ish American colonies threw off the yoke ‘of European 
serfdom and became free and independent states. Soon 
thereafter an alliance was formed by the three principal 
monarchies of Europe to resubjugate and partition those 
states. This scheme was defeated only by the timely and 
determined intervention of the United States under the 
administration of President Monroe; and that act of inter- 
position for the preservation of the territorial integrity of 
our sister republics on this continent has ever been applaud- 
ed as one of the wisest and_noblest in our national history. 

But the doctrines then officially proclaimed by President 
Monroe (and which afterwards received the concurrence 
and support of England: herself) have lost none of their 
force and importance by. the lapse of time; and by every 
consideration of reason and justice both governments 
ought to be as much interested now as ever in the conser- 
vation of a status the wisdom of which has been demon- 
strated by the experiences of three-quarters of a century. 
A repudiation of those doctrines now by the United 
States and a repudiation of that status now by Englind 
would not only be acts of bad faith, dishonorable to both 
governments, but would involve international disputes 
and complications. WitiiaM L. Scruaes. 

Norr.—Public Resolution, No. 14.—Joint Resolution relative to the 
British Guiana-Venezuela boundary dispute: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President's sugges= 
tion, made in his last annual message to this body, namely, that Great 

Britain and Venezuela refer their dispute as to boundaries to friendly 


arbitration, be earnestly recommended to the favorable consideration 
of both the parties in interest. 


Approved February 20, 1895. 
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COLLECTING A MILLION STAMPS. 


Tur stamp fiend recently broke out in a new spot, at 
Kaneville, Illinois. This ottice, which had been handling 
only a small pouch of mail every day since its establish- 
ment, began, without apparent reason and on the short- 
est notice, to rival big towns in the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Edna Gorman, alias Edna Brown, was the cause of the erup- 
tion of mail matter at Kaneville. Some time ago Mrs. Gor- 
man started (in the name of Edna Brown) a “chain” of re- 
quests for cancelled postage-stamps. She sent three letters 
only, each modestly requesting ten cancelled stamps. Each 
letter also asked the recipient to send a similar request to 
three other persons with the request that each of them 
send three like letters to three others, and so on up to fifty, 
each set of letters being numbered according to its posi- 
tion in the ‘‘ chain.” 

Somewhere in children’s literature is a story of a farrier 

40 shod the horse of the King of Somewhere when that 
pynarch was a-hunting, and who asked that his reward 
be a horseshoe nail multiplied by three progressively some 
forty or fifty times. This tale is intended to teach the 
youthful mind picturesquely the possibilities of progressive 
multiplication. Hereafter this bit of fiction can be omit- 
ted from First Readers, and the tale of Mrs. Edna Gor- 
man and her ‘‘chain” of stamps may be told instead. 
Lately word came from Massachusetts that some one in 
that State had received a letter in one of the series of 
chains numbered 39. What are the possibilities of this 
number of multiplications by three? If you drop the odd 
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numbers as the multiplication progresses you will find 
that if every person followed the instructions in. Mrs. 
Gorman’s letter, and each chain starting from the receiv- 
ers of the first three letters remained perfect up to 39, 
Mrs. Gorman’s receipts of cancelled stamps should come 
from 4,212,000,000.000,000,000 people, and the stamps 
should number 42,120,000,000,000,000,000. Unfortunate- 
ly there are only 65,000,000 people in the United States, 
so Mrs. Gorman has been neglected by some one, or else 
her Massachusetts chain would not have reached 39. The 
multiplication by three reaches double the population of 
the United States in the seventeenth stage of progression, 

Whatever flaws there may have been in Mrs. Gorman’s 
chains she was soon receiving ten or fifteen thousand letters 
every day enclosing cancelled stamps, and the Post-office 
Department had no reason then to complain from a com- 
mercial view-point, for the postage paid by the senders of 
these letters amounts to two or three hundred dollars a 
day. Nor was there any actual extra expense attending 
the handling of this mail. The railroads which haul the 
mail to Aurora (the nearest railroad station), and the stage 
which has the ‘‘star” contract for the nine-mile haul to 
Kaneville receive the same compensation whether the 
matter carried weighs one ounce or one pound. The post- 
master, too, being paid on the cancellations on matter go- 
ing out of his oflice, receives no extra compensation for 
this extra work. But the department had to consider that 
the quadrennial weighing of the mail is being made this 
year in Illinois, and that the average which is to fix the 
compensation for four years beginning July 1st next will 


probably be based on the extraordinary record recently 
made at Kaneville. . 

It would not be possible for the postal clerks to weigh 
each separate piece of mail that is carried on railroad 
trains in the United States, so it has been the custom of 
the Post-office Department to have this weighing done 
With great care every four years for a period of thirty or 
sixty days; and on the average struck for this period the 
government pays the railroad company for the ensuing 
four years. The quadrennial weighing this year is in 
Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 

The object for which Mrs. Gorman claims to have been 
collecting stamps is the treatment of an invalid sister-in- 
law at a hospital. There is a myth known to the Post- 
office Department as *‘the million-stamp story,” which says 
that there is a reward offered somewhere by some one for 
a collection of a million cancelled stamps. Children often 
write to the Post-oflice Department to ask who has offered 
this reward. The answer is that there is no reward. Can- 
celled stamps can be sold in New York for about seven 
cents a thousand to dealers who ship them to France and 
Germany. There they are used to decorate furniture or 
to paper rooms. Soa million cancelled stamps would be 
worth about $70. 

Mrs. Gorman has in fact been as much overwhelmed by 
the unexpected result of her scheme as was the Post-of- 
fice Department, which has now come to her relief by is- 
suing orders to postmasters to forward no matter nddress- 
ed to ‘‘ Edna Brown,” there being no person of that name 
in Kaneville. 
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Tme STORY OF A PORTRAIT. 


HERE hung for many years in the hail of the old 
American Philosophical Society, at Philadelphia, 
a portrait inscribed with the name of ‘‘ Francis 
Hopkinson,” a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, from New Jersey, the first Judge in Ad- 
miralty in the colonies, and author of the famous ballad, 
“The Battle of the Kegs.” It hangs there ‘still, but 
with another name. It is a half-length figure facing 
to the left, representing a man past middle age seated 
ata table. In his left hand he holds a manuscript let- 
tered ‘‘ Constitution of the United States of America”: 
above him on the right is a profile medallion of Franklin; 
to the left through an open window is seen a portion of a 
square brick building surrounded by trees; beside the 
table are volumes lettered Locke ; English Politics ; Amer- 
ican Phil. Trans. ; Price, Sidney. The size of the canvas 
is twenty-nine inches by thirty-seven. I describe this 
picture with minuteness, as the sequel will show its im- 
portance. 

To the Loan Exhibition of Historical Portraits, held at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
in the winter of 1887-8, and which was the first collection 
of the kind ever brought together in this country, the 
Philosophical Society contributed this picture, and it is 
No, 193, in the catalogue of that exhibition, which I pre- 
pared. It is there set down as ‘‘ Francis Hopkinson, by 
Charles Willson Peale,” and its date is given as 1787. In 
the same exhibition there was hung No. 194, the not un- 
familiar portrait of Francis Hopkinson painted in 1785, 
by Robert Edge Pine, now deposited in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and I was forcibly impressed at 
| the time by the marked dissimilarity of the features in 
j the two pictures, while the composition and pose are 
somewhat alike. 

On a visit to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in the 
summer of 1892, my attention was invited by the director, 
General Loring, to an interesting portrait, by Benjamin 
West, of Samuel Vaughan. The instant I saw it I recog- 
nized the Philosophical Society's portrait of Francis Hop- 
kinson, by Peale. A critical examination of the picture 
stisfied me it was not by West. Its ownership, however, 
semed to leave no doubt but that it was a portrait of 
| Samuel Vaughan. It had been sent to the museum for 
the summer by William Warren Vaughan, of Boston, who 
vas the son of William Manning Vaughan, the son of 
William Oliver Vaughan, son of Benjamin Vaughan, the 
eldest son of Samuel Vaughan, and was inherited by di- 
tect descent. 

_Upon my return to Philadelphia I began an investiga- 
tion of the history of the picture, but, to my great surprise, 
was unable to find any reference to it in the records of 
the Philosophical Society, either as Francis Hopkinson or 
Samuel Vaughan. Failing in the direction where one 
would naturally expect to find full information upon the 
subject, and being familiar with the half-century of de- 
voted service rendered to the Philosophical Society by 
Mr. John Vanghan, a son of Samuel Vaughan, I sought 
his will, on record in the Register’s office at Philadelphia, 
to ascertain if any reference was made in it, or in the in- 
ventory of his estate, to a portrait of his father, and my 
€Xamination was rewarded more richly than often results. 
In his will I found the following bequest: ‘‘I give to the 
American Philosophical Society the portrait of my late 
father, Samuel Vaughan, in which are introduced the gar- 
den which he improved and the building of the Society, 
for whic the lot was chiefly procured and the building 
Constructed through his means.” This description of the 
building and the garden in the picture identified it, and 
showed that the portrait inscribed by this learned society 
“Francis Hopkinson” was in reality’the portrait of its 
benefactor, Samuel Vaughan, bequeathed to the society 
by his son John Vaughan, in 1841. 
hus in a brief half-century, through supine careless- 
hess, the identity of this important portrait of a man whom 
the American Philosophical Society in its palmy days had 
delighted to honor was not only lost, but given a fictitious 
hame, and for no more philosophical reason than that 
Some years ago two of the officers of the society, who were 
deputed to have the frames of the pictures in the hall re- 
gilded and rehung, did not know whose portrait this was, 
and thinking it looked something like other portraits of 
rancis Hopkinson, so dubbed it. My discovery was duly 
Communicated to the society, and at the same time atten- 
tion called to the fact that the picture had a hole punched 
through the canvas and was otherwise in poor condition, 
8nd advised its being placed in the hands of Mr. Wilkin- 
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son, a competent and conscientious restorer, for repairs. 
This communication resulted in the picture being restored, 
and the name of ‘‘ Francis Hopkinson” replaced by that 
of ‘‘Samuel Vaughan.” 

Samuel Vaughan was the twelfth child of Benjamin 
Vaughan, of England, and was born April 23, 1720. He 

vas a merchant engaged in the West India trade, and spent 
some time in Jamaica. He married, February 1,1747, Sarah, 
daughter of Benjamin Hallowell, of Boston. He thus be- 
came connected both by business and by family ties with 
America, and sojourned in the United States between four 
and five years, from 1783 to 1788. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society January 16, 
1784; his name was enrolled as a ‘‘ Benefactor of the So- 
ciety ” in February, and on May 7th he was chosen a vice- 
president. On December 21, 1787, the members of the 
society passed a vote ofithanks to him ‘‘for his disinter- 
ested and successful attention to their interests,” which 
was then presented to him in person by Franklin, who 
was its president and founder. What these interests were 
is shown in part by the extract from the will of his son, 
John Vaughan. 

It was Samuel Vaughan who directed the planting of 

the rows of trees in the State-house yard, Philadelphia, 
salled Independence Square, in 1785, and along Walnut 
Street between Fifth and Sixth streets. He was a great 
admirer of Washington, and Sparks prints two friendly 
letters from Washington to Samuel Vaughan, one under 
date of November 30, 1785, in which Washington thanks 
him for a copy of Mirabeau’s pamphlet on the Society of 
Cincinnati, and the other under date of November 12, 
1787, in which Washington acknowledges the receipt of a 
plan of Mount Vernon which Mr. Vaughan had drawn, and 
expresses regrets for his departure from this country. 
Visitors to Mount Vernon will recall the elaborately carved 
marble mantel-piece which Vaughan sent to Washington, 
and what is esteemed to be the first portrait of Washing- 
ton that was painted by Gilbert Stuart was sent out to 
England to him, and is known to this day as the Vaughan 
Washington. It presents the right side of the face, and is 
very different from the familiar Athenzeum head of Wash- 
ington, by Stuart, and as a likeness is doubtless more ac- 
curate. It is now owned by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of 
Philadelphia. 

Samuel Vaughan’s interest in this country never abated, 
and several of his children made it their home, the most 
prominent being his eldest son, Benjamin, the political 
economist, and secret agent of the British ministry at Paris 
pending the treaty of peace with the United States, who 
settled in Hallowell, Maine. Samuel Vaughan died in 
England December 4, 1802. 

But to return to the picture. When it was removed 
from the society’s hall for the needed repairs the canvas 

yas found to have endorsed upon it the date ‘‘ 1787.” 
Above this date was a broad splash of old black paint, as 
if something had been obliterated. A careful scrutiny 
and investigation, aided by solvents, revealed beneath the 
paint, ‘‘Cs. Polk, Pinxt 1790.” The deciphering of this 
painted-out lettering’ seemed to confirm rather than to 
change the view that the picture was from the easel of 
Charles Willson Peale, for the reason that it not only had 
the appearance of being his work, but Polk, who was 
Peale’s nephew, copied many of his uncle’s pictures, and, 
indeed, so closely imitated his manner that a large num- 
ber of the early portraits of Washington, attributed to 
Peale, are copies by Polk. The rational theory then at 
once presented itself that Polk had copied the picture 
from Peale’s original, and by error placed his name on the 
back of the original instead of upon the copy, which, when 
discovered, was sought to be obliterated as I found it. 
That this theory was in the main correct is supported by 
the subsequent finding in the old Vaughan homestead at 
Hallowell, Maine, of an inferior copy made by Polk with 
the obliterated inscription in full view. But, as we shall 
see, the original picture was not painted by Peale. 

All the characteristics of the Philosophical Society’s 
portrait indicate its being an original from life, while the 
one in Boston was in such a wretched state it would be 
impossible to tell what it was, whether replica or copy. 
That neither could be an original by West will be seen 
from the fact that, apart from the impossibility of date, 
West being in England and Vaughan in America, West 
could not have painted in London an original picture 
with the hall of the American Philosophical Society and 
the State- house yard in Philadelphia showing through 
a window. As the date, ‘‘1787,” remained undisturbed, 
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the portrait was probably painted in the fall of that year, 
which would account for the then new Constitution being 
in manuscript; and it could not have been much later, for 
Vaughan returned to England either just at the close of 
that year or early in 1788. 

When the restoration of the picture was undertaken the 
first step necessary, preparatory to relining, was to remove 
the varnish from the face of the canvas. During this pro- 
cess it was found that the material used had not been ordi- 
nary varnish, but a preparation composed largely of white 
wax, with which the picture was thickly but evenly coat- 
ed, and which served to obscure the brush marks of the 
painter. When this waxy coating was removed, and the 
artist’s work revealed pure and simple, it no longer resem- 
bled, as before, the smooth hard manner of Charles Willson 
Peale, but showed plainly it was by a freer and more 
skilled hand, and pointed to the British painter, Robert 
Edge Pine, who was settled in Philadelphia, as the artist. 

This was the opinion I formed, and in which Mr. Wil- 
kinson coincided. He was especially competent to form 
an intelligent judgment on this point from having had 
recently in his hands for restoration two of Pine’s works 
—‘‘ Garrick,” belonging to the writer, and ‘* Washington,” 
belonging to the city of Philadelphia. That this opinion 
was correct received by chance remarkable confirmation. 
While examining a set of the catalogues of the annual ex- 
hibitions of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
in connection with my duties as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Retrospective Art for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago,1 found among the pictures ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1837: ‘* Portrait of Samuel 
Vaughan, Artist, Pine. Owner, John Vaughan.” Here, 
then, was undoubtedly the Philosophical Socicty’s picture 
exhibited by John Vaughan, in his lifetime,as the work 
of Pine, when, of course, he knew who painted it, and 
substantiated the conclusions reached from a study of the 
picture itself after it had been cleaned. 

This confirmation again received, by like chance and 
most unexpectedly, the support of sustaining circum- 
stances. Inthe renowned autograph collection presented 
by Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer to the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society there are two letters of Robert Edge Pine, one 
written to Samuel Vaughan, the subject of the picture, 
and the other written to John Vaughan, his son, the donor 
of the picture. There is nothing in the letters themselves 
bearing upon this portrait, but their contents show that 
there was intimacy between Pine and the Vaughans, and 
who, therefore, would be more likely to paint the portrait 
than the friend and countryman of the sitter, both of them 
earnest republicans? As these letters have not been 
printed, and are very interesting, as well as important in 
fixing the time of Pine’s coming to this country at least a 
year later than the date given in most published notices 
of him, I transcribe them: 


To John Vaughan, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Loxnon, Cork St., Burtincton GaRpEns, 
29th April, 1784. 

Str.—TI had the favour of yours dated the 4th of Feb. last, and am 
greatly oblig’d to you for your kind attention to the disposal of my 
Prints, but hope, soon after this, to have the happy opportunity of 
thanking yon in Person at Philadelphia, having resolved to indulge 
myself in visiting the Place, and People whom T have most respected, 
I propose bringing with me the original, Allegorical Picture of Amer- 
ica, with many Historical Pictures and others and doubt not the kind 
assistance of Mr. Vaughan and the Ladies towards procuring me a 
favourable reception. I hope to be able to Jeave England in nbout_a 


Month, and am now greatly employ’d in making preparation, My 
best respects attend on Mr. Vanghan and Ladies, and am Sir 
Your oblig’d and faithful Serv. R. E. Prive. 


To Sam'll Vaughan, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Cork Street, Burtincton GaRpEns, 
May 2nd, 1784. 

Dear Srr,—In my letter to Mr. John Vanghan in reply to his favour 
concerning the Prints he obliged me with the care of, | communicated 
my intention of immediately visiting your happy Country, but now 
find that I shall not be able to compleat the business I have in hand, 
in proper time for the Voyage. I therefore must neceswarily pgst pone 
for a short time the gratification of a wish and hope I have for some 
years entertain’d—by which delay I hope I may be favonr'd with your 
opinion of the present state of the Country, with respect to the dispo- 
sition and ability of its inhabitants for giving encouragement to 
Painting, either at Portraits or in perpetuating to Posterity the many 
glorious Acts, which honours the Name of an American, J think [ 
could pass the latter part of my life happier in a Country where the 
noblest Principles have been defended and establish‘d, than with the 
People who have endeavour’d to subdue them—I therefore hope you'll 
be able to satisfye me, that in so doing I do not hazard the rendering 
my eelf the less able to provide for my Family. Your kind attention 
to this und a speedy reply will be very important to me, and add to 
the many services with which you have favour’d my dear Sir 

Your much Oblig’d and faithfull hnm’'ll Serv. R. E. Prse. 

P. S.—Mrs. Pine and daughters joyn with me in best regards to Your 

Self and the Ladies. 








DAVID GARRICK.—By Ronert Ever Pine. 


From Original Picture in Possession of Mr. C. H. Hart, Philadelphia. 


Robert Edge Pine was born in London, according to 
Nagler, in 1730, while Bryan, Redgrave, and others give 
the year 1742. The earlier date of birth seems the more 
probable from the fact that in 1760 he gained the first 
prize of £100 from the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Arts, for the best historical picture that was offered, 
‘* The Surrender of Calais,” with figures as large as life— 
a hardly possible achievement for a lad of eighteen.. He 
was the son of John Pine, who published (1733-7) the 
beautiful edition of Horace, with vignettes and text en- 
graved throughout by himself, and whose portrait by 
Hogarth, in the style of Rembrandt, is familiar to students 
of that artist’s works. From whom the son gleaned his 
art instruction is not known, but doubtless the rudiments 
were instilled by his father. In 1762 he again took a 
first prize, for his picture of ‘‘ Canute reproving his Court- 
iers.” Both of these prize pictures have been engraved. 
Between these two dates he had for a pupil that erratic 
genius John Hamilton Mortimer (1741-79), which would 
scarcely have been the case had he himself been born only 
in 1742. Pine devoted himself to historical composition 
and portraiture, but his chief success was in the latter 
branch of art. The most familiar portraits of Joln 
Wilkes, whose principles he espoused, and of David Gar- 
rick, whose friendship he possessed, are from his easel, 
and have been repeatedly engraved, one of the former be- 
ing lettered ‘‘ Patricius Pine humanarum figurarum pictor 
pinxit.” He painted at least four different portraits of 
Garrick; the most important for size and composition— 
Garrick seated at a table reading Macheth—is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London, while what is doubtless 
the original study for the head in this picture is in the 
possession of the writer. Another portrait of Garrick by 
Pine is in the Lenox Libr: iry, New York, and was the 
subject of an entertaining monograph a generation ago 
by the late Gulian C. Verplanck. 





FRANCIS HOPKINSON.—By Rosert Ever Ping, 1785. : . - 
From Original Picture in the Hall of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, ist. He painted portraits of sev- 


Philadelphia, 
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Pine was an exhibitor at 
the Spring Gardens Incorpo- 
rated Society; of which he 
was a member from 1764 to 
1771, when he angrily with- 
drew from the society on the 
ground of an insult by the 
president, and removed from 
London to Bath. Here he 
painted portraits until 1779, 
when he returned to London, 
and in 1782 held an exhibi- 
tion of a collection of Shake- 
spearian pictures that he 
had painted; some of which 
were afterward engraved, 
and found their way into 
Boydell’s Shakespeare. 

In 1784 Pine carried out 
his warmly expressed wishes 
by bringing his family to 
Philadelphia. His object is 
shown in his letters to the 
Messrs. Vaughan, and he 
sought to fulfil it by paint- 
ing “portraits of the eminent 
men of the Revolution, with 
a view of representing, in 
several large paintings, the 
principal events of the war, 
but it is doubtful if this 
project was ever completed. 
That he began it we know 
from the inventory of his 
estate, which contains,among 
other items, unfinished pic- 
tures representing the Amer- 
ican Congress voting Inde- 
pendence, Capture of Lord 
Cornwallis, and. the Colors 
laid before Congress, Gen- 
eral Washington resigning 
his Commission to Congress, 
General .Washington under 
the Character of Fortitude. 
Also a picture of ‘‘ America suffering the 
Evils of War,” an allegorical representa- 
tion, doubtless the one mentioned in his letter, and which 
seems to have been engraved, as in the inventory we find, 
“ Copper-plate engraving of the Allegory of America and 
168 Prints.” It would seem as if some impressions from 
this plate must have been preserved to our day, but I 
have not been able to learn of one. 

The first portrait he is said to have painted after his 
arrival here is the well-known one of Francis Hopkinson, 
already mentioned, and it was a letter from this gentle- 
man to Washington, explaining Pine’s design and asking 
him to sit to the artist for his portrait, that drew forth 
the famous letter dated 

Mount Vernon, May 16th, 1785. 

Dear Sir,—In for a penny in fora pound is an old adage. Iam so 
hackneyed to the touches of the Painter's pencil that I am now alto- 
gether at their beck, and sit like Patience on a Monument whiist they 
are delineating the lines of my face. 

It isa proof among many others of what habit and custom can effect. 
At first I was as impatient at the request, and as restive under the 
operation, as a colt is of the saddle. The next time, I submitted very 
reluctantly, but with less flouncing. Now, no dray moves more readily 
to the Thill, than I do to the Painters Chair, It may easily be con- 
ceived, therefore, that I yielded a ready obedience to your request and 
to the views of Mr. Pine. 

Letters from England, recommendatory of this Gentleman, came to 
my hand previous to his arrival in America, not only as an Artist of 
acknowledged eminence, but as one who had discovered a friendly 
disposition towards this Country, for which it seems he had been 
marked, 

It gave me pleasure to hear from you. I shall alwavs feel an interest 
in your happiness, and with Mrs, Washington’s compliments and best 
wishes, joined to my own for Mrs, Hopkinson and yourself, 

Iam Dr. Sir Your most obedt. and affecte. hble. Servant, 
Go. WASULNGTON, 


Pine’s likeness of Washington is feeble and unsatisfac- 
tory, as are many of the portraits that he painted in this 
country. He left at his death four pictures 
of Washington, described as ‘‘ Kitt- cat,” 
which is most likely an error in size for 
half-length, for the only two Pine Wash- 
ingtons now known are of this 
size. One belongs to the estate 
of the late J. Carson Brevoort, 
of Brooklyn, New York, and 
the other is in the National 
Museum, State House, Phila- 
delphia. 

Pine was generously patron- 
ized by people of consideration, 
doubtless owing to his friendly 
disposition toward the land of 
his adoption, and Robert Mor- 
ris, whose portrait he painted, 
built a house for him in Phila- 
delphia, which was adapted for 
the exhibition of his pictures 
and the prosecution of his 
painting. 

Here he died suddenly of 
apoplexy November 19, 1788. 
He is described as a ‘‘ very 
small man, morbidly irritable. 
His wife and daughters were 
also very diminutive; they were, 
indeed, a family of pigmies. 
After his death his wife peti- 
tioned the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania to be allowed to dis- 
pose of her husband’s pictures 
by lottery, which request was 
granted. A large number of 
them fell into the possession of 
one Daniel Bowen,who removed 
them to Boston, where they were 
all destroyed but one, a ‘* Mani- 
ac in Chains,” in the burning of 
the Columbian Museum. They 
served before their destruction, 
however, to give to Washington 
Allston his first lesson in color 
—Pine’s strong point as an art- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON.—By Rosert Epa@e Pins, 1785. 


From Original Picture in the National Museum, State House, Philadelphia. 


ration of Independence, besides Hopkinson and Morris, 
notably those of George Read and Thomas Stone, of 
whom there are no others. 

An inter ar pastel of Mrs. John Jay (the beautiful 

Sarah Van Brugh Livingston), with her son and daughter 
in a garden, was contributed by her grandson, the late 
Hon. Johu Jay, to the Washington Memorial Loan Collec- 
tion in New York city, April, 1889, as the work of Robert 
Edge Pine. The head of Mrs. Jay, for Griswold’s “ Re- 
publican Court,” was also engraved from this picture 
more than forty years ago, as after Pine. There is, how- 
ever, some doubt as to its being by him. The f family 
tradition is that the two children are the two — 
William Jay and Sarah Louisa Jay, and, if correct, 
it would seem to be from the picture being inherited - 
the descendant of William Jay, it is not from Pine’s easel, 
as neither William nor Sarah Jay was born until after 
Pine’s death. 

Pine deserved the initials R.A. after his name infinitely 
more than many who, during his time, bore them. But 
the cause of his non-rece ption into that offspring of the 
crown can readily be found in his stanch radicalism and ad- 
herence to its political opponents. For some time after 
her husband’s death Mrs. Pine taught school in Philadel- 
phia, but subsequently returned to England with her chil- 
dren. 

I trust that the story here related will impress upon 
artists and owners the importance and necessity of clearly 
marking on the back of every portrait the names of the 
subject and painter—a text upon which the writer has 
not infrequently preached. Had this been done in the 
present instance, the portrait of Samuel Vaughan, by Rob- 
ert Edge Pine, could not have been turned into a portrait 
of Francis Hopkinson, by Charles Willson Peale. 





SAMUEL VAUGHAN.—By Ronerr Ever Ping, 1787. 


From Original Picture in the Hall of the American Philosophical Socicty, 


Philadelphia. 
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UCKER brushed aside the smoke from his pipe 
to look more earnestly on his companion. 
**Look -here, Simms,” he said, with charac- 
teristic disregard of the previous question, 
“if you come to think of it, it’s something 
awful, this thing of living in the world with people and 
being as absolutely separated from tliem as you are from 
Pharaoh or Socrates, or any of those old-time dead-and- 
gone fellows in books. Down at that what-d’-you-call-it 
convention to-day ‘it came over me so. I tell you what, 
sir, it nearly broke my heart. There was a snub-nosed 
man from Kansas on the platform, and somehow it all 
centred around him. I didn’t like the looks of the fel- 
low, but I couldn’t bear the thought that I never would 
see him any more. It worries me, this feeling that I must 
circulate around forever in one narrow little orbit, and 
let other people go on in their narrow little orbits. I tell 
you, sir, I’m going to shoot around without any orbit for 
awhile. When I was a little chap, learning geometry, 
the idea of parallel lines always gave me the horrors. 
That idea of going on and on and never meeting—it’s a 
nightmare, sir. I don’t care which figure of speech you 
prefer. Iam going to shoot from my orbit, if you please, 
or zigzag along, and have as few parallels as possible.” 
He laughed, and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

Simms brought back his eyes, which had been fixed 

upon the chimneys outside. ‘‘ Look here, Tuck,” he be- 
an, ‘‘when are you going to look into that damage suit? 
ickman told me yesterday—” 

‘*Oh, pretty soon,” Tucker answered, carelessly, tapping 
abstractedly on the coal inthe grate with the poker. 
“Of course,” he went on, with brightening interest, ‘‘a 
Man can’t overcome all the limitations of time and space; 
but he can do something, if he will just put aside his con- 
ventional old-fogy ideas. The world wouldn’t see any 
sense, now, in a man’s going across the continent just to 
see some old codger that he wouldn’t want to see after he 
got there; but to me, sir, the man who did that would 
prove that he had a great soul. In fact, I can’t think of 
anything which would raise a man more in my opinion.” 

Simms gave a sarcastic laugh, turning his eyes tow- 
ard his friend’s whimsical face. 

“Yes, sir,” Tucker went on, “he would prove himself 
& man who cared for an abstract principle.” The two 
friends smoked on in silence. 

There was no use, as Simms well knew, in trying to di- 
vert Tucker from any train of thought into which he had 
fallen. He would listen through what was said to him, 


with his large gray eyes fixed upon the speaker's face, 
With an amiable appearance of interest, and, at the first 
pause, would break in with, ‘‘ Well, look here, as I was 
saying, old fellow,” and proceed upon the even tenor of 
his way. And so Simms.smoked on and awaited his turn. 

“For instance, now, there was a little girl I met down 
the country last summer,” Tucker began, leaning over and 
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BY ANNIE STEGER WINSTON. 
stirring the fire, ‘‘that in the natural course of events I 
never should see any more. That’s the point, you see. I 
want to see her again in order to break away from the nat- 
ural course of events. The people I’m going to hunt up, 
you observe, are people who are nothing tome. If I went 
after people who are something to me, I should just be sail- 
ing around in my orbit. This is the way I am going to 
enlarge my bounds: I'll take Richmond for a centre first, 
and go to all the places around that I don’t want to go to 
and have no interest in, and hunt up some of the people 
about here that I have come across before, and after that 
lll strike out further. Of course, as a practical man, I 
won't carry the thing too far. For instance, I wouldn’t care 
to do more than to look up two or three of those North- 
ern or Western fellows that I was talking about—just to 
prove to myself that I can get out of my own little rut if 
I want to; but it is worth while for a man to take some 
trouble to elevate himself in his own estimation.” 

Simms laughed sleepily, and rose to go. 

‘* Well, come over to-morrow and talk about Hickman’s 
suit. If you don’t attend better to your business, you may 
lack funds for your enterprise.” 

Left to himself, Tucker reached up, got down one of his 
law-books from a case at his side,and buried himself in 
its contents, knitting his brow and pursing up his lips as 
if forcing himself to attend to a matter foreign to his 
mood. 

The light of fire and candle shone cozily through the 
room. The walls were bare of pictures or ornaments, 
with the exception of a plainly framed engraving, over the 
mantel, of a Bishop Tucker of colonial times, to whom he 
traced his descent. No photographs or feminine gim- 
cracks were anywhere visible. It would have seemed to 
Tucker a profanation of a lady’s picture to put it out for 
the idle gaze of any chance comer—if he had possessed it. 
But Tucker was not a lady’s man, and had no picture. 
And who would make pin-cushions and table scarfs for a 
man who would laugh them to scorn with the easy free- 
dom of a brother? A choice collection of pipes and to- 
bacco-boxes, and an old silver tankard marked with a 
coat of arms, adorned the mantel; a gun and fishing-rod 
occupied the corner next to the bed; a table, piled with 
books and papers, the centre of the floor. 

From the head of the bed to the lock of the door ran a 
complicated system of wires, by which, without getting 
up, he could let the servant in to make the fire. 

A small model of a street-sweeper stood on one side of 
the hearth; on the other, a coal-hod of new and original 
construction—both efforts of his own genius. <A music- 
rack, made evidently by the hand of an amateur, sup- 
ported a mass of law journals, while a pile of sheet. music 
and a flute lay upon the bureau. In a corner, with rather 
a coffinlike and funereal air, stood a violin-case. 

Upon the window-sill was a spectral array of dead and 
dying and languishing plants of various kinds, tied to 
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their props by old cravats, pieces of twine, and shoe- 
strings, and not essaying the feeblest bloom among them. 


The first days of spring had come, bringing with them 
to nature -loving souls a passionate hunger for green 
fields. The very streets had a sylvan air, carpeted with 
the fallen blooms of trees, blown over by pollen, and 
adorned by stray branches of bridal-wreath and flowering- 
almond reaching out from yards and gardens. 

Tucker dropped in at Simms’s office one morning 
equipped for a journey. 

‘*T’m off for a little jaunt,” he said. ‘‘I got a big fee 
last week, and I’m celebrating. I say, Simms, do you re- 
member what I told you once about looking up people 
that you wouldn’t be apt to see any more if you didn’t 
look them up? The more I think of it, the more I’m con- 
vinced it’s a capital idea. I'll do it, sir—I’ve made up 
my mind. Look here, old fellow, why don’t you have 
some ideas outside of this everlasting grind of law? I 
don’t mean money-making ideas—they are shrivelling you 
up now, soul and body.” 

Simms laughed, rubbing his hand over his pale, clear- 
cut face. ‘* You are right, old boy—and they are not ex- 
panding my purse too much, either. I think I'll be off 
before long, for a change. If you just would wait, now 
—I say, let’s get some of the other fellows and go to the 
meadows of the Dan. Browne and Wilkins were in here 
yesterday—” 

‘‘[’m sick of you, and Browne, and Wilkins, and all 
your tribe,” said Tucker, reaching for his hat. ‘‘I want 
‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ Good-by.” 


Tucker stood on the little platform at the station, hold- 
ing his hat in his hand, and baring his brow to the fresh 
breeze that blew through the pines. A few horses were 
tied about; a mud-splashed buggy on his right awaited 
some inquirer after the mail. He stood idly following 
with his eye a little path which ran across the rough, un- 
cultivated field in front of him, when he caught sight of 
a lady coming out of the little post-office on his left, her 
head bent over a postal card which she held in her hand. 
It was a pretty little figure amid these crude surroundings, 
so Tucker thought; but he resolutely looked away as she 
finished her card, put it in an old-fashioned leather hand- 
bag which she carried, and walked on toward the splashed 
buggy. He had a horror of ‘‘ loafing” and staring at la- 
dies; but his eyes would wander back, in spite of himself, 
as she passed. In an instant he had jumped from the 
platform and stood before her, shaking her hand and 
beaming recognition and delight. 

“It’s really the oddest thing —isn’t it, now?—that I 
should have come across you this way. I knew you 
lived somewhere near here; in fact, I was going to look 
you up.” 

How pretty and fresh she looked when she blushed, he 


thought, interrupting himself to ponder the thought, but 
continuing to shake her hand with unabated energy. 

“Tam going liome,” she said, shyly. ‘‘ Will you—can 
you—if you have time?” 

‘*T shall be.delighted,” Tucker said. 

He got in after her, and took the reins. 

‘‘T reckon your father can tell me about those mica- 
mines around here. I want toseethem if Ican. Mica is 
a strange thing, Miss Mary; we haven’t half gotten the 
use out of it that we ought to. Now in Mexico and Peru 
and Siberia they use it for window-panes. Some of these 
days, when law looks up, I intend to build myself a house 
that will de a house; and I’m going to let mica enter large- 
ly into its composition. Asa means of decoration its uses 
are practically limitless.” 

‘* You are interested in mica?” Mary asked, looking up 
at him with her soft brown eyes. 

“Oh no, not specially; the fact is I always thought the 
subject rather a bore. I used to know the owner of a 
mine, and he set. me against it with his everlasting talk. 
Look at that little path running through that patch of 
pines. I don’t know how it is—I was trying to study it 
out when I saw you—but the sight of a little path like 
that always gives me a queer sort of feeling; it’s im- 

ressive, somehow. I don’t know that I worked it out. 
But I'll tell you, if you like.” 

“‘Yes, please do.” What a soft little voice it was! 
Tucker was distinctly conscious of enjoying himself, 

‘* Well, I had two ideas, in fact. My first solution was 
that I felt that way because I had before me the visible 
channel of a tiny tributary of the great stream of life. 
But there’s something commonplace about that—and hol- 
low, somehow. It doesn't appeal to me when put into 
words. Then it occurred to me that it was the primitive- 
ness of it that was moving—that it is the only mark that 
man makes upon the face of nature without tools.” Mary 
looked up at him attentively, without replying. It was 
refreshing to have such a listener after the sardonic Simms. 
‘‘Did you ever think of that?” Tucker asked, smiling 
down upon her. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘ of course not; but I like it. I remem- 
ber when I saw you at Uncle Robert’s that I thought how 
many ideas you had about things! And I wanted to ask 
you something, but I was afraid.” She stopped, laughing 
a little and blushing. 

“What was it? I wish you would ask it.” 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘* 1 never saw a poet, but I used to 
wonder if you were one, and I wanted to ask you.” 

Tucker laughed loudly, with rather an embarrassed air. 
“Oh. I’ve tried pretty much everything. But speaking 
ef ideas, I want to tell you about one I’ve got now. 
Haven't you ever felt sorry that people should drop out 
of your life?” he asked, abruptly, fixing his eyes upon her 
with the absorbing earnestness with which he always 
opened the exposition of the idea of the moment. 

The brown eyes leapt up to his; then the lids fluttered 
and fell. ‘* Yes,’ she said, in rather a stifled way. 

What a lovely color she had! Tucker thought. Give 
him country girls for real beauty!’ When would you see 
a city girl with a natural color like that? 

* Yes, of course,” he went on, a little absently. ‘‘ What 
was I saying, now? Oh, about losing sight of people. It’s 
a terrible thing—a terrible thing, Miss Mary. It’s ghastly 
to have people walking around in the world who are as 

- dead to you as Pharaoh. I've been thinking of it for 
some time, but it’s come to a crisis lately, and I won't 
stand it any longer. I came here just to see you,” he 
went on, looking straight forward, with his customary ob- 
liviousness of his hearer, ‘‘ for that and nothing else. And 
I came in pursuance of a fixed purpose.” 

What a nice shy little girl she was! he thought as he 
turned his eyes toward her, full of whimsical laughter. 
But she was watching the revolutions of the buggy’s 
wheel, as if it were a new and wonderful mechanism 
which she had never seen before. 

“‘T’m going to take up the loose ends in my life, Miss 
Mary, and this is the grand start, right here and now.” 
He tilted his hat back from his forehead, and looked 
around him with obvious enjoyment. ‘‘ The first time 
the idea Iam working out came to me definitely and dis- 
tinctly was at a national convention of dentists, in Rich- 
mond, a few months ago. I had felt it vaguely often 
enough before. I don’t know what ever made me go to 
the meeting, but I went; and as I sat there looking about 
me, the thought crept over me like a wet blanket (no, not 
a wet blanket; that doesn’t creep; like a—what d’ you call 
’em?) that these men were like bubbles, ghosts, as far as 
I was concerned, appearing a moment, vanishing forever. 
And it chilled me to the bone.” 

The brown eyes were gazing at him in evident bewil- 
derment. 

‘* Don’t: you catch the idea?” he asked, with masculine 
patronage, smiling amiably at her. 

‘* You were sorry because you got interested in them, 
of course. But everybody—” 

Tucker burst into a somewhat triumphant laugh. ‘‘1 
do believe I’ve hit on an entirely new idea. No; you are 
away off. Why, look here, Miss Mary, if I had been in- 
terested in those fellows, there was no reason in the world 
why I shouldn’t see them again. The whole shebang 
meets every year somewhere or other, and I could follow 
it up if I wanted to. The very point is that I wasn’t in- 
terested in them, and that is what cut them off from me 
like an iron wall. It is our own tastes and inclinations 
that hedge us in, don’t you see? Now it is my idea not 
to be penned up in that manner so completely. People 
and things that I want to see again I’m going to see, in 
the natural course of events; but it is like triumphing 
over fate to go voluntarily where I don’t want to go, and 
to hunt up people who are nothing to me, with no reason 
except that I will do it. You see my idea?” 

She did not reply at once. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose so,” she 
said, with a cold carelessness which was rather surprising. 
She had turned very white, and her hauds trembled as 
they lay together in her lap. 

**You’ve got a chill, haven’t you?” Tucker asked, in 
genuine concern. ‘‘ Does your nose feel cold? That's 
one way of telling. I am so sorry. 
to do for you, Miss Mary.” 

She laid her hands more firmly together to stop their 
trembling, and paused, as if to steady her voice. ‘‘It is 
nothing,” she said. ‘‘ What makes you think—” 
stopped and put her hand to her throat, with a little 
husky cough. 


Tucker looked at her with a troubled face. ‘I will 


I wish I knew what. 


She’ 
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drive as fast as I can,” he said. ‘‘I can feel you shaking 
against my arm, like a little bird that has been caught 
out in the cold. If you would only let me put my coat 
around you, now; it would be the very thing.” 

She shook her head imperiously, and checked him as 
he was tearing it off. ‘‘A chill is nothing,” she said, 
catching her lips between her teeth to steady them as she 
spoke, “if I have a chill. There—that is the house.” 

He lifted her from the buggy with the frank tenderness 
which one shows an ailing child. ‘Don’t bother about 
me,” he said, *‘ but go and get warm.” 


‘“‘Are you sure you are all right now, Miss Mary?” 
Tucker asked, offering her his chair. ‘‘ Mrs. Bowden, she 
wouldn’t own up at first that it was a chill, but I found 
her out by the way she shook.” 

Mrs. Bowden looked at her a little anxiously. ‘‘She is 
not used to having chills, and doesn’t know them when 
they come.” 

‘*Ought you to have come down again?” Tucker asked. 
“It didn’t make a bit of difference about me. I don’t 
believe you are half well yet.” 

Mary glanced at him slightly and looked away. 
light from the window seemed painful to her eyes. 
yes, I feel very well.” 

Mrs. Bowden had slipped out in response to a dusky 
apparition at the door. An odd silence fell between them. 
There was something final, isolating, in her spiritless an- 
swer, which struck alike upon both. 

‘*I feel very well indeed now,” she repeated, trying to 
modify her tone ; but the stiffness would not out. 

Tucker was not the most observant of men, but it be- 
gan to be apparent to him that she was not as affable as 
he had thought her. The thought brought with it a dis- 
tinct pang of disappointment. He distrusted so utterly 
his own power to make women like him that the pleased 
interest with which this one had listened to him had 
touched and flattered him above measure. Had he said 
or done anything to offend her? 

“Tm a rough fellow,” he thought, humbly enough, 
“and I’ve done something wrong; I see that; though, like 
a wy! little gentle girl, she’s trying to make out it’s all 
right.” 

For Mary was talking on easily enough now—of any- 
thing—nothing ; he had no idea of what. A sudden 
thought struck him like a blow in the face. The color 
surged up to the roots of his light hair, and his eyes 
watered as if from physical pain. 

**Miss Mary—” he broke out, suddenly and violently, 
and stopped. She looked at him with dilating eyes, but 
said nothing. He rose from his seat, and stood resting 
one hand on the back of his chair, looking across the 
room, out through the window, with his face crimson, and 
his brow furrowed into a deep frown. 

“‘T don’t know what to say,” he said. 
thing I can say.” 

She opened her lips as if to speak, but said nothing, 
merely looking at him. 

“I never can have a woman for my friend,” he went 
on, desperately, ‘‘ while I am such an outrageous idiot— 
and I don’t deserve to have. I-talked a lot of nonsense 
to you this morning that it makes me sick to think of, 
and I want you to forget it. Won't you?” 

The color surged and throbbed over her face and brow. 
She touched her cheek lightly with her fingers, as if to 
check the unruly blood. 

“I thought your ideas were very clever,” she said, 
speaking very low. 

‘‘No—but really,” he said, imploringly, ‘‘if you talk 
like that, I know you haven't forgiven me. You know 
what I mean. ‘I said in effect that I had come to see you 
because I didn’t want to.” A burning blush overspread 
his face and ears. ‘‘ You ought to despise me for my 
stupid rudeness—and I suppose you do.” 

His clear gray eyes were full of pained beseeching, but 
she would not look at him. 

‘* Please don’t worry about such a trifle,” she said, her 
tone a little clearer than usual, but not less soft. ‘‘It is 
nothing, less than nothing; a slip of the tongue—a joke. 
Please don’t imagine that I care.” 

‘*No, of course not,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘I am not so 
conceited as to think my motive in coming could make 
any possible difference to you.” 

He fell into dissatisfied silence, eying her ruefully, but 
she did not reply. 

“But I am not at all sure that you know what my mo- 
tive was,” he went on, with sudden huskiness. 

She resolutely kept her face expressionless and un- 
changing, save for an added color and a slight quickening 
of her breath. Her slim hands lay listlessly together in 
her lap, and she looked not at him, but at the magnolia 
branches which swayed against the window. How pretty 
—how pretty she was! Tucker thought, with a kind of 
exasperated despair, and with a raging scorn of his own 
stupid blundering. How could he go on? But she had 
a right to know the truth. 

‘*T don’t suppose you care to know,” he stumbled on, 
‘what really did bring me here, but of course it wasn’t 
the nonsensical reason I gave this morning.” He broke 
off, abject in his mute appeal to her to help him out. But 
she merely gave him a startled glance and looked away. 

‘* Oh, of course that was only a joke,” she said, hurriedly. 
“T can understand perfectly the longing one has for the 
country at this time of the year. Everything is so fresh 
and green, and smells so sweet. I only wonder that any- 
body stays in town who can get away.” 

She said this like a timid child reciting a piece which 
it has learnt by heart. 

“I wish I, for one, had staid in town,” said Tucker, 
grimly. His genuine misery seemed to smite upon her 
for a moment, but she merely gave a slight nervous 
laugh. ‘‘Do you mean me to understand, Miss Mary,” 
he said at last, with a mighty effort, ‘that you don’t 
care to listen to the true explanation of my coming?” 

She paused-a moment. ‘‘Mr. Tucker, there is really 
no necessity for any explanation. Please don’t think any 
more about it. Let us talk about something else.” 

“Well,” he broke in, ‘it’s ‘all right, of course. You 
won’t hear me, and there wouldn’t have been any use, 
anyhow, in saying what I wanted to. Won’t you let me 
say what I want to say—knowing it’s no use?” he added, 
in a burst of beseeching. 

She laid her hands tightly together. ‘‘Certainly, if you 
choose.” 

‘It’s only this, Miss Mary,” he began: ‘I’ve always 
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known, or known for a pretty long time at least that 
there was nothing in me to attract any such woman as [ 
most admire. I don’t mean to say that I'm not a prett 

good fellow in my own way; but my ideal woman Me. 
and is away up above me, utterly out of my reach and [ 
don’t forget it. Knowing this, 1 don’t dangle after her 
What would be the use?” i ; 

He paused, nervously rubbing his shock of lig 
‘““That’s my theory, you sce. As for my practice—wel] 
here I am. It just shows how easily a man can du e 
himself, that I almost hid from myself my own motive in 
setting out on this crack-brained trip. I would not own 
to myself that I first thought of my precious idea because 
I was scheming and plotting to see you once more, but so 
it was. That is all I have to say.” He rose as he finished 
speaking, holding out his hand. ‘‘And now good-by— 
God bless you!” ; 

She put her hand in his with a sudden, childlike trem. 
bling of the lips. ‘I don’t know why you should think 
that,” she began, stumblingly, looking down—* that you 
—that there is nothing—” 

He looked at her in wonder, strangely touched and 
thrilled by her suddenly softened manner, A wild, in. 
credible thought began to throb through his brain,’ 

‘**Could you—” he began, impetuously. The fluent 
Tucker of every day had no more words. These two 
had seemed to utter themselves. 

She shook her head, slipping her hand out of his tight 
grasp. He stared at her in blank discomfiture. 

‘*Well—it was only as I knew,” he said at last. He 
held out his hand once more. ‘‘ Won’t you shake hands 
with me once more—as it is the last time?’ She held out 
her hand with a quick deep flush. ‘The last time,” 
Tucker repeated. ‘* Why are you in such a hurry to slip 
your hand away? Good heavens! the last time!” He 
stood frowning in utter misery and pitiful irresolution,” 
Suddenly he ran his fingers through his fluffy straw-col. 
ored hair and looked at her with the ghost of his old man- 
ner when struck by a new idea. 

‘*Miss Mary,” he began, slowly and hesitatingly, “if 
there’s one thing in this world that I know less about than 
another, it’s women. Don’t let me go from here thinking 
it’s all hopeless if there’s any loop-hole which a sharper 
fellow might see. Ill never worry any woman. Just 
say the word,and though I care more about you than I 
care about anything and everything else on earth, I'll 
never trouble you again with anything I feel. But if 
there’s any chance, any ghost of a chance—” 

He fell into agitated silence, She stood blushing, look- 
ing down, a slight nervous smile breaking out irrepressi- 
bly at the corners of her pretty mouth. At last she raised 
her head and looked at him frankly, with a little laugh 
which was half a sob. 
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DEAD, without mourners, and no cause for grief. 
For once the nation breathes with keen relief; 
Had Cleveland been endowed with Cromwell’s toe, 
This death we should have welcomed long ago. 


The people gave it power—and yet its place 

It soiled by wicked ‘‘ deals” and deep disgrace. 
The right it shirked—the wrong it vilely planned, 
Until its name grew nauseous through the land. 


And so, good riddance. Thank the fates that we 
Its future equal may not often see; 
If some good things were not by it denied, 
Its noblest act by far was that it died. 
JOEL BENTON. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
“WORLD - 


Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOW seems to enter actively into 
the intellectual life of the German capital, where he has 
passed the winter. We read of him as first making pub- 
lic, at a recent sitting of the Berlin Society for the His- 
tory of Brandenburg, certain highly interesting extracts 
from the diary of Queen Louisa of Prussia, the good and 
beautiful great-grandmother of the present German Em- 
peror. These extracts, which are contained in a small 
manuscript volume in the good queen’s handwriting, seem 
to have been copied all at one time from a diary of the 
years between 1802 and 1810. They are mainly the ex- 
pression of sentiment or emotion inspired by occurrences 
of the times, and are nearly all of a religious cast. The 
manuscript from which they are taken is in the possession 
of the Duke of Cumberland, whose grandmother was Queen 
Louisa’s sister. They greatly interested the students of 
history to whom Mr. Bigelow showed them, and the soci- 
ety begged for a copy of them to be published in its rec- 
ords. The larger diary from which the extracts were 
made has never seen the light. From the nature of the 
extracts now disclosed it is thought probable that it has 
been left unpublished out of regard for the reputation of 
Queen Louisa’s husband, King Frederick William IIL, 
whose standing as a historical personage might suffer 
from some of its allusions. 


Mr. George William Curtis’s birthday was honored this 
year at Cornell by a meeting of the Curtis debating clubs 
of the university, whereat Professor B. G. Wilder com- 
mended Mr. Curtis’s Easy Chair essays on morals and 
manners as constituting a comprehensive treatise on the 
ars recte vivendi. Certain of them, relating to hazing, se- 
cret societies, brain and brawn, tobacco and scholarship, 
and tobacco and manners, he especially recommended. to 
the attention of his undergraduate friends. He found 
special reason for commending Mr. Curtis’s views on these 
subjects in the fact that the essayist himself had had @ 
college training, was a member of a college fraternity, @ 
smoker of tobacco, and had once shown his sympathy wit 
college athletics by giving $25 to the Cornell Navy. 

The strength of Mr. Curtis’s hold on Americans of edu- 
cation is remarkable. While he did not seem to inspire 
the widespread enthusiasm which some of his political 
contemporaries excited, in every community which he 
reached there seems to be a certain number of thoughtful 











ple who place him among the very great- 
est of Americans, and estimate his services 
to the country at an exceedingly high value. 
To these people he is still a living force, and 
they cherish his memory with a fidelity pro- 
portionate to the strength of their conviction. 
that the political reforms which he advocated 
and stood for are essential to the welfare of 
our country. An eminent educator in a city 
of this Stele, who was lately invited to con- 
tribute to the Curtis Memorial Fund, enclosed 
his check in a note te~\ifying that to his mind 
only Washington and Lincoln had surpassed 
Mr. Curtis in the value of the services they 
rendered to the republic. 


A foot - note to Mrs. Pennell’s article on 
“Art in Glasgow,” in the February Har- 
pER’s MAGAZINE, alludes to news received, 
after the article was written, of the death of 
Mr. Gauld, an artist of the Glasgow School. 
Mrs. Pennell has since Jearned that the re- 
port of Mr. Gauld’s death was unfounded. 


There is a rumor abroad that Mr. Waldorf 
Astor is coming home to live. The impres- 
sion obtains that Mr. Astor regards the mass 
of his countrymen as a lot of heartless spies, 
who wish to turn his most intimate affairs 
inside out, and who are down on him be- 
cause he isrich. The better opinion would 
seem to be that Mr. Astor is not unpopular 
at home, and that a good many thousands of 
his fellow-citizens whom he has never seen 
would be glad, for purely sentimental rea- 
sons, to see him domiciled in his own town 
and his children growing up to be Ameri- 
cans. There is no reason why Mr. Astor 
should be unpopular. He has never shown 
himself to be either hard or mean or stupid. 
He is a gentleman, is intelligent, is sensitive, 
and is creditably ambitious to be something 
more in the world than a receiver of rents. 
It is probable that he has never appreciated 
in what degree his huge inheritance has made 
him an American institution, or how much 
excuse there is for that public inquisitive- 
ness about his actions and purposes which 
has irritated and bothered him so much. 


must in a certain degree be a public man, 
and there are inconveniences and vexations 
about his station in life which the world is 
hardly big enough to enable him to avoid. 
But a rich man, be he ever so many times a 
millionaire, is still a man, and as such he 
should not, and probably does not to the ex- 
tent that Mr. Astor may suppose, forfeit the 
human sympathy of his fellows. 


Censuring the prodigality with which some 
of our daily newspapers spread out their 
narratives of the Gould wedding and the 
Vanderbilt divorce, the Evening Post avers 
“that this stuff is greedily read by all class- 
es.” But this assertion seems a little too 
sweeping. Speaking for the class which in- 
cludes This Busy World, it may be said that 
the news of the Vanderbilt divorce case was 
read to the length of about two columns, not 
greedily, but with regret at the nature of the 
intelligence conveyed, and with relief at the 
limited amount of detail that transpired. 
For the same class three or four columns 
about the Gould wedding sufficed, and that 
was not devoured, but very hastily skimmed. 
It may be doubted whether the Gould wed- 
ding shook the hearts of the people in quite 
the degree that the esteemed daily press an- 
ticipated. 


What Ruth said to Naomi Barnard Col- 
lege seems to have said to Columbia. Whith- 
; er Columbia goes she is going, and where 
1 Columbia lodges she intends to lodge also. 
< There is no use of trying to dissuade her. 
l Her word has evidently passed, and she will 
1 keep it. At last accounts she had received 
e $30,000 to buy land adjoining the Columbia 
grounds uptown, and $200,000 for a build. 
ing. She only needed $130,000 more to en- 
able her to complete her land purchase. Bar- 
nard is six years old, has graduated two 
classes, and is being crowded out of her pre- 
Sent quarters by importunate pupils, who 
flock to her in gangs and bevies for instruc- 
tion. Her work is waiting for her, not qui- 
etly, but impatiently, and with vociferous 
urgency. She must build herself a shelter, 
and of course she must have land to put it 
on. Place aux dames, please—a hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth, and pray 
don’t keep the lady waiting. 


A recent item in a daily newspaper serves 
as a lively practical illustration of Mr. Mer- 
win’s discourse in the Century upon the in- 
tricacies of horse-dealing. A man sued the 
New York horse-dealing concern known as 
Tattersall’s because a hunter sent to it by 
him to be sold by electric light had been in- 
advertently put up at auction in broad day- 
light, with the result that certain defects or 
superfluities in or upon his legs became easi- 
ly apparent to purchasers, and he brought 
only a very small price. The plaintiff got a 
verdict of $230, a comfortable sum certainly 
to reclaim upon a horse-deal, and yet a sum 
which many persons who have no horse to 
sell may regard as a meagre compensation 
for the inconvenience of demonstrating one’s 
self in open court to be a rascal. 


So it seems that at last New York is to 
have a great and adequate Public Library. 
© most readers the news of the proposed 
consolidation of the Lenox and Astor libra- 
Ties and the Tilden Trust came as a com- 
Plete surprise. It was not generally sus- 





















A | 
man to whom great wealth gives great power | 


pected that any scheme which would in any 
way confuse the individuality of the Lenox 
and Astor libraries, or conflict in any way 
with their functions as monuments to their 
founders, would be considered. Yet the 
thing seems to have been done without vio- 
lence to anybody’s sentiment, and to the 
general delight and approval of the great 
public which is most concerned. 





If any one has a good word to say for the 
income tax, it must be some one who has no | 
income or else some hopelessly wicked per- | 
son who wants to have the greatest possible | 
number of his fellow -creatures go where 
they will meet him hereafter. Oh, Uncle 
Samuel! Uncle Samuel! All that we have 
is yours. Take what you need of it, but oh, 
take it in some way that leaves to us some 
remnants of our self-respect. 

E 


. S. MartIn. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘l'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] | 





Dr. Streert’s AnGostura Birrers are the best 
remedy for removing indigestion.—[ Adv.) 
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Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. | 
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effectual, and combined 
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its strengthening and 
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Every Test Proves Reputation. 
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} Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 

Entirely new, scientific invention; differ- 
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“BEST” TONIC strengthens the sick and those re- 
covering from sickness and nervous exhaustion. It assists 
digestion. It creates an appetite. It is a splendid thing 
for nursing mothers. Whoever needs a food beverage 
that is easily digested, and highly nourishing, should use 
Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” Tonic. At Druggists. 
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The HAMMOND 
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For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Jsopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also ths, Douches, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity — in 
fact, all recognized scientific methods for the cure 
of disease. For full information and pamphlet, 
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‘. Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF WESTERN BIG 
G 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


To the hunter whose memory goes back twenty years, 
big game in the Western country seems now to have been 
almost exterminated. The buffalo no longer exists. Lo- 
calities where elk can be found in any numbers may be 
counted almost on the fingers of one hand. The territory 
inhabited by the prong-horned antelope is much contract- 
ed, and the old ranges of the mountain-sheep are deserted. 


Moose, with the va- 
rious species of 
deer, hold their own 
better, while the 
supply of caribou 
and white goats— 
as the Alpine ante- 
lope of the North- 
western mountains 
is called —is not 
much less than in 
the old days. Bears 
have been extermi- 
nated over a wide 
extent of territory, 
but are still abun- 
dant in many local- 
ities in the Western 
mountain ranges. This disappearance of Western big 
game has taken place very recently, and with startling 
rapidity. It began as soon as hunting assumed a com- 
mercial aspect and men began to kill game for hides, and 
this did not take place until a market for hides was made 
easily accessible. 

The great destruction of Western game has taken place 
almost entirely since the year 1871. The Union Pacific 
and Kansas Pacific railroads had then just been com- 
pleted, and both ran through the very heart of the buf- 
falo range. Buffalo were the most numerous of any of 
the wild animals of the plains, and as their hides were the 
largest and most valuable, buffalo were, of course, the first 
objects of attack. A very few years served to exter- 
minate the herds near these railways, but as other lines 
pushed out across the plains and other portions of the buf- 
falo range were invaded, these too yielded their tribute 
to the hide-hunter. When buffalo became scarce in any 
locality, the hunters turned their attention to the elk, the 
deer, and even the antelope, and in 1875 I visited hunters’ 
camps on the upper Missouri where I saw the dried hides 
of these species piled up in great stacks, many wagon- 
loads together. 

I first visited the plains and the mountains of the West 
in the year 1870, and then spent five or six months travel- 
ling over the country between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific coast. A comparison of what was seen of big 
game on that and subsequent trips with the range of these 
species to-day is of interest. 


HEAD OF A BULL MOOSE. 


BUFFALO. 


In 1870 the buffalo ranged from the British line through 
Montana, the Dakotas, much of Wyoming and Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Territory, and Texas. They 
were enormously abundant and 
fairly blackened the prairie, the 
published accounts of their num- 
bers being not exaggerated. Peo- 
ple travelling through the buf- 
falo range scarcely troubled 
themselves to carry provisions. 
At night, just before camp was 
made, a man would ride out, kill 
a heifer, and bring in enough of 
the meat for two or three meals. 
The buffalo were tame and paid 
little attention to travellers so 
long as they did not catch their 
scent, but the buffalo to their 
leeward would be likely to take 
the alarm. 

There are now practically no 
wild buffalo left, the last of the 
large Northern herd having been 
killed in 1888 on the Dry Fork 
of the Missouri, though there 
was another small herd further south, that was killed a 
year or two later by Indians and whites, on or near the 
Sioux Reserve. The buffalo now living wild, except for 
two little bunches, are not the plains form, but the 
mountain-buffalo, commonly called ‘ bison” by mountain 
men. ‘There are, however, believed to be a few plains 
buffalo on the head of Dry Fork and Porcupine Creeks 
in Montana, and another little band in Texas, near the 
Rio Grande, and crossing into Mexico. These last are sur- 
Vivors of the old Southern herd, last known in the Panhan- 
dle of Texas. This Texas band is supposed to number 
only thirty or forty, and those in Montana are even fewer. 

The mountain-buffalo which lives among the timber is, 
of course, more difficult to find, and so more of this form 
have survived. In the timbered region about Peace Riv- 
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er and to the south a few buffalo still exist, though how 
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many no one can know. Men who should be well in- 
formed tell me they are few in number, not more than 
five hundred, though scattered over a vast territory. 
There is believed to be a little band of a dozen or more 
buffalo in the Big Hole country in Montana. - These were 
seen a few years ago by a well-known sportsman, and I 
have heard rumors of them since. In Colorado there are 
two little bands in the neighborhood of North Park. 
These may number seventy-five. Besides these, there 
are the protected buffalo in the Yellowstone National 
Park, which through the inaction of Congress have been 
preyed upon by skin and head hunters, until now they 
are said to number not more than two hundred. 
ELK. 

Twenty years ago there were some elk in Michigan 
and in Iowa, while they were quite abundant in western 
Minnesota, and extremely so on the 
plains of the Dakotas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming, as well as in 
Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Terri- 
tory, and all through the mountains 
of the West. In New Mexico they 
were not very abundant, and in Ari- 
zona still less so. But on the plains, 
the wooded river bottoms of the 
larger streams abounded in elk, and 
they were perhaps nowhere more nu- 
merous than in the bottom of the 
Missouri River and on such streams 
as the Loup Fork, the Niobrara, and 
the Little Missouri. The mountains 
of Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Montana abounded in elk, and I have 
seen thousands in a single day. In 
the Uintah Mountains in Wyoming 
and along the Green River in Utah elk used to be exceed- 
ingly abundant. From 1877 to 1883 they were so numer- 
ous in the bend of the Platte in Wyoming that a man 
could have readily killed one hundred or more to his own 
rifle in a single day. As lately as 1885-6 people from 
Colorado used to drive into that country to Bates Hole in 
the autumn to kill elk for their winter’s meat. 

The centre of abundance of elk is now about the Yel- 
lowstone Park, especially to the south and east of that 
reservation. This locality includes the heads of Grey 
Bull, Stinking-water, and Green rivers. They are also 
abundant in Idaho, on the heads of Snake River, espe- 
cially in the rough mountains. There are also a few on 
the east and west flanks of the Rocky Mountains near the 
Continental Divide, but these live for the most part in 
the green timber, where they are hard to find and hunt. 
There are said to be still a few elk on Savary Creek in 
Wyoming, near Saratoga Springs, and to the westward. 
They are still abundant in the Olympian Range in Wash- 
ington, a very rough and difficult country, into which, as 
yet, not very many hunters have penetrated. There are 
some elk also in the high mountains of Vancouver Island 
back of the town of Comox, but on the whole elk are 
scarce in western British Columbia. 


MOOSE. 


The moose is a Northern animal whose southern range 
only just extends into the United States. Twenty years 
ago it had almost been exterminated by hide-hunting in 
Maine, but active protection of late years has resulted in 
a very great increase in its numbers. In the Adirondack 
region of New York it has been exterminated for more 
than thirty years, though it was once abundant there. In 
the early seventies it occurred sparsely in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and it is still found in considerable numbers 
in the heavily timbered country of northern Minnesota, as 
far west as the Red River Valley, and perhaps in a few 
isolated localities suited to its habits in the Dakotas. In 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains, south from the 
boundary line, as far as the heads of Green River in Wyo- 
ming, moose still occur in small numbers. The southwest 
corner of the Yellowstone Park is a favorite range for 
these animals, and they are found sparsely all through 
that reservation. 


CARIBOU. 


Like the moose, the woodland caribou touches the United 
States at only one or two points, chiefly in Maine and on 
the western slope of the Rocky Mountains. They are at 
all times more or less migratory, shifting their ground 
from time to time, influenced by causes of which we know 
little or nothing. Thus, while some years ago they were 
scarce in Maine, they are now 
quite abundant there. But from 
there west they are hardly seen 
until the Continental Divide is 
passed, but they enter the United 
States again on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains, from the 
Kootenay River country, where 
they are quite abundant. In Ore- 
gon, on the high mountains, 
“queer elk” are reported by 
hunters, and the description giv- 
en of these animals would seem 
to show that they are caribou. 
Major Ch. Bendire, of Washing- 
ton, has informed me that years 
ago, at’ Boisé’ City, Oregon, he 
saw caribou heads which were 
probably killed not far away. 

A BIG-HORN. 
DEER. 
While the three species of 

North American deer have suffered somewhat from the 

depredations of the skin-hunters, they have hardly been 

systematically pursued for their hides, and such killing as 
has been done by skin-hunters has been only incidental to 
the pursuit of animals whose skins are more valuable, or 
which were found in larger herds. As is well known, the 
common Virginia deer—the white-tail deer—still clings to 
its ancient haunts in most of our States, and has been en- 

—— exterminated only in one or two. Its devotion to 

locality has led to its being constantly hunted, and one 

result of this has been its education in all the ways of 
the hunter, so that the white-tail deer is the hardest game 
to hunt that we have. 

The spread of settlements through the West has result- 
ed in the destruction of the white-tail in many localities 
where it used to be most abundant. The brushy thickets 
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of the Platte River bottom and of other streams flowing 
over the Western plains were formerly full of these deer, 
but they have largely been killed or driven off. They are 
still found in many localities in the Bad Lands country 
of the upper Missouri and on streams tributary to it—a sec- 
tion where as yet there are few settlements, and which has 
not been systematically hunted for a good many years. 

I have never seen white-tail deer so abundant any where 
as they were in the Black Hills in 1874, when General 
Custer’s expedition first entered it. As we rode along it 
seemed that each little park and opening in the Hills held 
one or two families of deer, and it was reported: that dur- 
ing the first day in the Hills the command killed one hun- 
dred of these animals. 

Mule-deer, which were formerly found all over the great 
plains west of the Missouri River, have been largely killed 
off, and now occur only in and near the mountains. They 
have not the wisdom of the white-tail deer, and are much 
more easily destroyed. 

The Columbian black-tail deer, whose range does not 
extend east of the Cascade Mountains, has, of course, suf- 
fered some diminution in numbers through the settling 
up of the Pacific coast country, but, on the whole, it is 
still protected by the roughness of the region which it 
occupies and the dense timber which covers it. 


MOUNTAIN-SHEEP. 


When I first visited the plains and the mountains the 
range of the mountain-sheep extended interruptedly from 
the Pacific coast out over the plains as far at least as 
Birdwood Creek, which is north of the junction of the 
North and South Platte rivers in Nebraska. It was then 
extraordinarily abundant all through the Bad Lands of the 
Missouri River, everywhere along the Yellowstone River 
to its mouth, on the Birdtail Divide in Montana, and gen- 
erally on the eastern flanks of the Rocky Mountains, 
everywhere north and south. One of its favorite resorts 
years ago was the country about Fort Laramie, an un- 
timbered elevated region, chiefly prairie, but dotted with 
rough rocks and buttes. Hugh Monroe, an old prairie 
man who reached the flanks of the Rocky Mountains in 
1813, has often told me how the Indians used to surround 
high buttes in northwestern Montana, and then sending 
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up two or three men to drive the sheep down, would kill 
them on the prairie as they tried to break through the cir- 
cle of the hunters. 

At present mountain-sheep have been exterminated over 
most of the prairie country, and are found only in the 
mountains, but in earlier days I often saw them feeding 
on the prairie with the antelope. 

There are still a few sheep near Helena, on the Missouri 
River, as well as in the country of the Prickly-pear Moun- 
tains. There are some in the Bear-tooth Range, on Priors 
Mountain, on the head of Clarks Fork, Grey Bull, and 
Stinking-water rivers, as well as in the Big-horn Moun- 
tains, and now and then among the rough buttes and bluffs 
about Rosebud and Tongue rivers. In Colorado, where 
they are measurably protected, they seem to be increasing 
and to be resurning their old habits, and a friend who 
spent a part of last summer in Estes Park tells me of see- 
ing sheep feeding on the prairie with the cattle. The 
range of the sheep extends far south into Sonora, Mexico, 
and on the Pacific it is found in the mountains of Lower 
California. Another form, called Dall’s mountain-sheep, 
extends north into Alaska nearly as far as the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River. The range of the mountain-sheep 
is thus very extensive. 


ANTELOPE. 


Owing to their former great abundance and gregarious 
habits, antelope have furnished many hides to the hunter, 
and over large areas they have been swept off the plains 
and forced close to the mountains. Formerly they were 
very abundant, and in Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Wyoming one might see a thousand or two indi- 
viduals in a day’s march. Now they occur in small num- 
bers only. There are a few in the Northwest Provinces, 
and in Montana near the mountains and north of the Yel- 
lowstone River; in the Big-horn Basin and on the Central 
Plateau they are still moderately abundant. They are 
practically extinct in Kansas, Nebraska, Indian Territory, 
and eastern Dakota, though there are a few remaining 
on the plains near the Little Missouri River. 


WHITE GOAT. 


This Alpine antelope may almost be called a dweller on 
the Pacific slope, so far as United States territory is con- 
cerned. It is abundant in western Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, and occurs in one or two isolated 





localities in-California. It is, however, really an Alpine 
animal, and its true home is north of the United States 
boundary line in British Columbia. A few years ago this 
animal was hardly known as an object of pursuit to the 
hunter, and was supposed to be extremely rare, because 
few people then climbed high enough to find it. It is 
really abundant. There is not much reason to suppose 
that it has greatly decreased in numbers, except as the 
continued settling up of the country brings hunters nearer 
to its range. Its pursuit is so laborious that it is not like- 
ly ever to be followed for gain, unless its hide should be- 
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States and in many parts of the South, and is still found 
in the Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific coast in con- 
siderable numbers. On the other hand, the grizzly bear 
is much less numerous than in old times. Formerly the 
latter ranged pretty much all over the plains, feeding on 
dead buffalo, digging roots, and gathering berries. The 
settling up of the plains country of the West has changed 
all that, and the bears have been driven into the moun- 
tains, except perhaps as to the Bad Lands of the upper 
Missouri River. ‘Twenty years ago I watched from the 
deck of a Missouri River steamboat half a dozen bears 


creased and become extremely tame in the Yell 
National Park, where they fi oe om 

Twenty-five years ago the country from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific coast was one great game range, and 
a considerable population was supported by the wild ani- 
mals which were found there. Now cattle and sheep have 
taken the place of the buffalo and antelope. 


APPRECIATION. 


come fashionable. 


BEARS. 


The range of the black bear is not much contracted, 
except so far as settlements have driven it back. 
still moderately abundaut in the northern New England 


digging roots in the river bottom below old Fort Peck; 
but such a sight could not be seen now. The value of the 
bear’s hide causes it to be hunted, trapped, and poisoned, 
so that their numbers have been greatly reduced. They 
are, however, still to be found in certain localities in the 
mountains, and within the past few years have greatly in- 


It is 


WE love the song the poet fondly wrought, 
We love the blushing flower blowing free, 

But of the poet have no passing thought, 
Nor of the gnarled misshapen flower tree. 


R. K. Munkirrrickx. | 






















P yi CONVINCE THay 


OLDEN SCEPTRE 


IS PERFECTION. | 


WE WILL SEND ON RECEIPT 

__ OF 10* ASAMPLETO 

ANY ADDRESS. PRIGES 

OF GOLDEN SCEPTRE, 

_ [tb $1.30, %alb 40cts 

POSTAGE PAID. 
CaracoGuE FRee 


AF SURBRIG, 159 
«a ce voy 





MOKNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 





You can leave Grand Central Station, 
the very centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-Track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the East and West, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away; 
Cincinnati, 22; St. Louis, 30. 


Eleven through trains each day. 
Practically a train every hour, via 


* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


—0:— 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
: Tndigesticn and Sea Sickness. 
» Send 5c. forsample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


» acto 
* Pepsin a 
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MODERATE PRICES, 


TERMS 
sani aheresi eal REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
eS eee ment Fully 

SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. ay 


Catalogues 
EMERSON PIANO CO. o2F1FTH Ave. NEWvoRK. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Asthma t3"35 





e n Kola 
iscovered in Congo, W 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 


Cure for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No 
+ Export Office. 1164 Broadway, New York. 
Case, FEEE by i, address 


TING OO., 182 VineSt., 











ADVERTISHMENTS. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER ist, 1894.° 


ASSETS. 


| 
| 





Bonds and Mortgages ........... bapeupaescepeoaiees rede rcapspacuce, Sekcesvarpeereee $26,342,841.16 
Real Estate, including The Equitable Building and purchases 

RET STOLEN Ne RIOT RIOR 5 55.055.005505<0055- senees ossescesvesocossnncee 24,322,723.46 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other 

investments............ scbE outcasts poAesesbupeeas evade kbarecdaa neon bae cone bo eakesY 107,619,636.52 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, 

Pe SE ey a ee rr ee eT rN Cn rrr et 5,663,500.00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and office buildings...................s::eeceeee es 15,090,524.81 
Cash in hand and in transit (since received and invested)......... 2,287,140.05 | 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..................cccccrssssesssocsecoeeee 527,200.06 
First year’s Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection 543,837.00 
Renewal Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection... 645,391.00 
Deferred First Year’s Premiums, less cost of collection............. 259,618.00 
Deferred Renewal Premiums, less cost of collection............ eee 1,747,898.00 
Sebete Doenewiber SIE, TESS... .. 2055. wees cece cess $185,044,310.06 | 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and | 


accounts described in the foregoing statement for the year 1894, we find the same to 
be true and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in the above statement are 
valued at the market price December 31, 1894. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable 
Society, in accordance with its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 
1894, hereby certify that we have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and 
counted and examined in detail the assets of the Society, and do hereby certify that 
the foregoing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, Special Committee 
of the 
G. W. CARLETON, W.B. KENDALL, Board of Directors. 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies calculated on a 4¢ 


T. S. YOUNG, H.S. TERBELL, 


standard, and all other liabilities.................. $147,564,507.21 
Undivided Surplus on a 4% standard................ - $37,479,802.85 
Gurpius, sig standard ..............50065 $27,258,764.85 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and 





surplus. Dividends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 
INCOME. 
Premium Receipts.............:.... Sebstuls cares Sa RERBERERAY 20 a05 cscasioauncesousbecns $36,038,931.09 
Cash received for Interest, Rents, and Dividends..................-....5 7,030,795.42 | 
RORUIMRMRES lS Soe hig. ee a a we Niels Herre See Ts eases _$43,669,726.51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

RN eNO ic rics ons Sly ss occ dh Suds cuss Seb ne sooseensaxsneee $11,036,679.71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments..................... 952,054.66 
RIN coon hott eco oa, te recne srbous eure sss coeushepbavkssarseeeess 385,811.98 
IE SENN abi ons 05s cave sus cte'snsace seusksnccessesb sense iacs 3,468, 351.04 
RNR A UNIEIIN PIII 55 soso snsnycnco ces sasaseeeecsscseeasoes 1,490,721.00 
Dividends paid to Policy-Holders..............-sc0..sseesseeee 2,139,734-58 
IN akg 6. siya 8 bebe a4 see eR Sey ess $19,473,352-97 
All other payments: commission, taxes, salaries, advertising, and 

general expenses. ..................-.ccsesse0es Saat vabwassuenssetcssael soesctost 7,953,130.96 
US 2 SS SS ee 5 ne $27,426,483.93 | 

ASSURANCE. 

Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31st, 1894.............. $913,556,733-.00 


during 1894, and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for in 1894 $256,552,736.00 
Amount Declined 39,436,748.00 


$217,115,988.00 


New Assurance written in 1894 


. The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All-Cash plan. 
No notes are held for first year or renewal premiums. 





HENRY B. HYDE, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 





PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT, 
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In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Instalment Policies issued | 
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You Light, yet most durable— o 
an ‘‘ Up to Date” bicycle in = 
Can every respect—many im- 
provements exclusively Rem- 
Depend | ington—science and art com- 
Upon | bined to make a_ perfect 
| wheel — endorsed by experi- is 
It. | enced riders. : 
e « 
Prices, *100, *90, $75, $50. 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars—Free. 
Remington Arms Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. Y. New York. 
Cheese 
Fanciers 


everywhere find a 
pleasing Delicacy 
in the soft, rich 


aN American 
AD Club House 
“ It atte nse cai Cheese , 


I¢s Worthy a Place on the Best Tables Put up in 
hermetically sealed glass jars. A miniature jar of 
the Cheese will be sent to any address on receipt, of f 
1oc. in stamps. Large size jar 50 cents, by express pre- 
paid. “I am exceedingly pleased with the 
Cheese.”—Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 

CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
34 Euclid. Ave, Cleveland, 0. 








Financial. | 
~ ette rs Byslry Exchange bongst 





Cable Transfers 

to Europe and West Indies, \ 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxens, No. 59 Watt Strucet. 
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SEREE BEAUTY | 


4 
For a Postal Card 


> 
> 
> 
, 
Your name and address on a postal card.@ 
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d 
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ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 






COLD~HEAD 
es 
Sore £¥E3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Our Inks are used on 
THE HARPER PERIODICALS. 




















J. HARPER BONNELL CO. 








Keeps 
Leather 


as good as new— 


Vacuum Leather Oil. 


25c. worth is a fair trial—and your 
money back if you want it—-a swob 
with each can. 


For pamphlet, free, “‘ How To TAKE 


CARE OF LEATHER,”’ send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





The Automatic Reel 











It will wind up the 
line a hundred times 
i, 8 fast as any other 
#) reel in the world. It 
will wind up the line 
slowly. No fish can 
ever get slack line 
with it. It will save 


Finger more fish than any 
Does it other reel. Manipula- 
. 


ted entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


SEND FOR 
OaTALOGUE. 
Please mention this paper. 








DIXON’S No. 679 


Cycle Lubricant 


isa solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite 
that will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease 
ofrunning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore 
offered cyclists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cts, 
sos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
x D-9, veninetht namaea N. J. 








NO. 


(FOR MEN). 








28 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 


(FOR LADIES). 


26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 





SEND FOR OUR 
loy-b Wm olen ts 3 


Have | 
YOU 
Tried 


(iticura 
SKIN comer | 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating | 
humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. | 








Sold throughout the world, and especially by English | 
and American chemists in all the io cities. British | 
depot: NEwsgry, 1, ig Edward-st ndon. ea 
Druc & Cue. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 
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There is on/y one BEST, and 
you get it when you order 


India Pale Ale 
Brown Stout. 


America’s highest - grade 
brewings—not for a day, ff 
but for all time. 


The crowning success of a century 


Worth buying and trying! 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, 


Agu 


Evans’ 


of brewing and bottling. 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





rice. 


agent hasn’t it. 


22 Ib. Scorcher, = = 
23 Ib. Ladies’, = = 








ICYCLES. 





Aas? HIGHEST OF ALL HIGH 


GRADES. 


Warranted superior to any Bicycle built in the world, regardless of 
Do not be induced to pay more money for an inferior wheel. 
nsist on having the Waverley. 
Catalogue ‘‘l’’ Free by Mail. 


Can be delivered from factory if 


$85. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 
75° Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 

















Wire Screens 


SPECIALTY: 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 





LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
WE HAVE SCREENED 


50,000 HOUSES 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WE PAY WRITE FOR 
FREIGHT CATALOGUE 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


























Fie, (aACTHOMBSONS BYE WATER ] 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 


of ten cents. 





NO. 2 
(FOR YOUTHS). 
26in, Wheels,21% Ibs 


NO 5 


(FOR MISSES). 
26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 





NO. 3 


(FOR BOYS). 
24in. Wheels, 21 lbs, 


NO. 6 
(FOR GIRLS). 
24in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


CRESCENT 
SCORCHER 


28 in. Wheels, 20 lbs. 

Areliable machine of 
lightest weight consis- 
tent ie strength and 
durabili 





CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


7 





ASK FOR THIS BRAND. 

















Absolutely p pure, Unequaled for all persons with 
a delicate and tender skin. 


_MiLHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agts. 





Huile - d’Olive 


@e FRANCAISE #e 


LAUTIER Fils: Grasse 


near Nice, France. 





| 
WORLDS Eola 





“Improvement the order of the age.” 


IF YOU 





PUSH 


hard enough you are bound to succeed; but you must have the 
machine that makes hard pushing easy. 


We have pushed 


The Smith Premier 


to the highest point of typewriter excellence. 
speed, amateurs because it keeps in order. 
the difference between this and other typewriters. 


Experts like it for 
You'll be surprised at 


The Smith Premier Typewriter is Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in all leading cities. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 









93. 


DownTowN bo 
SURBRUG,159 FULTONST.NY 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR 


If he does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample box of te 


of the United States. Sold in every State in the Union. 
to anv imported cigar. 
ten. Send money by registered 


JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. 


Ezact Size. 


Perfecto. 
Equal 


We prefer vou should ney of your dealer. 
mail. 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


in every style, at all prices. 
FREE Handsomely Illustrated (Catalogue 
* mailed FREE on application. 
“ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” 
“The International Annual for 1895,” 


Es & Hi Ts ANTHONY & £0, ¢° 


75 cents. 


NEW YORK. 








STEAM ENGINEERING, _ 


erteiae, ‘Architectural & Mechanical Drawing, 
Plumbing, Mining English Branches, Book. 
keeping,ete, vers can qualify to obtain 








‘D 
licenses, “to begin it is only n to 
know how to and write. Send for free 
circular, stating subject you wish tostudy,to 
The International Correspondence 











GOUT? 


For Sale by Druggists. 


PAMPHLET FREE. . [ PE 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, New York. 





RECOMMENDED FOR 
Gravel, Calculus, 
Lazy Liver, and 

all Uric Acid 


WATER al aa IT. 











The only awarded at the Paris 
Exhibition 1889. 


VEL 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY. 








ouUT 


Sch CRANTON, PA. 
A SPECIAL, 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 


POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. FAW, Inventor 








Rae’s Lucca Oil -_ 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


Sweetness, and Fine, 


a “For Purity, 
« 
For Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


and Size of Manufacture.’ “4 e 
e e 
Established 1836. 


Leghorn, Italy. 








The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


Olive Flavor.” 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In form of nolicy, 


prompt settlement of death losses, equitable dealing with 


policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in everything whitch con- 
tributes to the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, thie Company tS 


unexcelled, 











BA SASA SA SASASASASASABABABAB BABABASB/ABAS/AB/ABABASABAEAS/ \SASASASAS/SASASASASAG 








16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
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Most Scquisile Retail Lorfumervy 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 


Eau de Colugne impériaie, Sapeceti, a special soap; 
Creme de Fraises and Face Powder suitable for ladies In all climes. 
Jicky, Belle France: Extracts for the handkerchief and scent-bottle. Aleoolat de Hoses for the hair. * 
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per year, $2. 


591 BROADWAY, 
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LOSES NO CHANCES. 


Parson Giszon [fo Brer’ ’Poleon, who has come to secure his services]. 
sense the last, I b’lieve, brer’ Poleon? and the fothe time, I reckons?” . 

Brrr’ ’Potgon. “Hit’s er fack, sah. But bein’ ez Tildy is ’bout ez dade ez she'll ever be, 
an’ sense I hearn dat sermon o’ yours larse Sunday, ’bout dere ain’ no marridge nor giv’n in 
marridge in heb’n, I thought I-jess as well lose no chances.” 


IVORY 


ya 


IVORY 


“Only six months 





BEST ano 
PUREST 
































' THE ONLY ORIGINAL | 
* ano GENUINE 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


| 
| The Largest Manufacturers 5 
| ré 










PURE, HICH CRAD 


gay CUCIAS ‘AND CHOCOLATES 


_ $x On this Continent, have recéived 


HIGHEST. AWARDS 


the great 


Industria and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America 


He aa Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka 
a= lies or so Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in my. oF of their preparations, 
Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cen’ a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO, 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 
TO GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES, 


ap, ROE March 93........Algiers, Naples, G 
~<a Ww. I. -+-March 30. ae: nitihte o 
A 












Ww 


Return tickets available from Mediterranean, or from nai 
London, or Havre. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 











Natural domestic Champs Agnes are now very popular, 
A fine brand called ‘‘Golden Age ”’ is attracting attention, 








At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes:of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that cost$ five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


W.L, ,DoucLAs 
| $3 S$ SHO 1S THE BEST. 


FIT FOR AKING, 


>S5S. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELED CALF.” 










$3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes. 
] 905982: WORKINGHEy. 


* EXTRA FINE- 






THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., OIN'TI. 








splashes BROCKTO! 
Over One Million People wear the 


‘W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the mone 

ual custom shoes in style and t. 
Thele we wearing qualities are unsu 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes: 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


Z THE 
LEADERS 


nu SOTA 


4, $3.50 FINE CALF &KANGAROO. _ 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT °fthoaward 


CILLOTT’S PENS at the Catcaco Exposition, 
A 





ne grained and elastic ; super- 
Pp, especially shown by —_ careful 
ene which leaves the pens free from ects. The 
peri pee is, excellent and the action of the fin finished 
ed) NZ 


Individual Fudge. 
THACHE Committee. 


rae & 3 


Pres’t 
JOHN ar AE 





174 CoLUMBUSavE — BOSTON 

WASHINGTON — 1325 est nw 

COR 37 tx ST& BROADWay NEW-YORK 

BROOKLYN: — 4ist.ateuse ave: 

201 wooowarD Ave DETROIT MICH 
ano COVENTRY-LNO 

















If .you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


_Allicock’s piece 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 











-W.-T.’ PRICE, 29 West 30th St., N. ¥. City. 





It Helps Digestion 


to begin a meal with Soup. Anyone can make delicious clear Beef 
Soup with 


Extracto BEEF, 


boiling water and a pinch of anit wenn time simpler and nothing nicer. If 
you want to learn other ways of using the-Extract, send for our little cook 
book—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Cold. in the Head 


It has been observed that 
in families where Salva-cea 
is used very great immunity 
from colds is enjoyed, not only 
colds in the head, but. sore 
throats, and that kind. of cold 
that settles in the chest, caus- 

_ing a racking cough. Most 
colds begin with a running of 
the eyes and nose, or sneezing. 
Salva-cea placed in the nos- 
_trils morning and evening 
will generally cure with 
the first or second 
application ; and 
even when it set- 
tles in the chest 
all you have to 
do is to rub it in 
thoroughly, and the 
change is marvellous. 
Never in the annals of 
medicine has such a per- 
fect remedy been offered 
to the public. 


Don’t be without 


Salva-cea; 
‘ ) 
you cannot tell when a 
.cold may begin,-some one 
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be hurt, cut, bruised, 
burnt, strained, or 
sprained. In_ earache, 
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toothache, neuralgia, or 
rheumatism, Salva = cea 
relieves pain quicker than 
anything else. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 


At druggists’, or by mail. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
OX, OSoex 
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“Rewsiow OF PLAYS. Author of “The Technique 
of the Drama” (Brentano’s), playreader. Palmer's 
Theatre, will furnish critical analysis of plays written 
hy, inexperienced anthors so as to determine value or 
fit them for performance. Circular of terms. 


LADIES WHO VALUE 
refined complexion Pozzoni’s Powe 
a Tt prodaces a soft end beautiful skin, 
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